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CCH ELIGION, arising at many times and in diverse man- 

Res: includes all man’s emotional, practical, and in- 
tellectual appeals to the unseen or mystical, when he finds 
himself straining at the end of his powers. He may praise 
or pray (emotional), he may offer sacrifice or build tem- 
ples (practical), or he may construct a theory or creed 
(intellectual), or his appeal may have these three sides at 
once. The limits which baffle man and lead him to a re- 
ligious activity of some sort have varied and still vary great- 
ly. Thus the cup of joy or sorrow may be too full to hold 
utthout some expression of religious feeling; or man may 
find himself balked practically when he has done all that 
mortal man can think of; or he may bow overawed in face 
of the mysteriousness of Nature and his place in it. The 
expressions of the religious mood may be primitive, hardly 
rising above an appeal to magic or relapsing to that ancient 
system of belief, but they are sometimes so noble that they 
must be ranked among man’s high achievements. On the 
intellectual side they often join hands with philosophy, on 
the emotional side with art, on the practical side with the 
endeavor after goodness; but the word ‘religion’ is misused 
if it does not imply a recogiition of the mystical or spiritual. 
In some way and in some degree the religious man is al- 
ways sending out tendrils towards the Supreme Reality; 
which he usually names to himself as God.” 


—J. ArtHuR THOMSON, 
in “Biology for Everyman.” 
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Singing Tower 


Love for God is a soaring tower 
With a chime of bells which ring 
Exultant songs of praise that float 
On skyward curving wing. 


Faith in God is a tower of strength 
Too high for cavilling breath, 

A refuge unshaken by gusts of grief 
Or even the winds of death. 


—LESLIE SAVAGE. 


ZIONISM 


GEORGE RicKER BERRY 


HE first Zionist conference, held in Basel, 1897, defined Zionism 
as follows: “Zionism aims at establishing a publicly and legally 
assured home in Palestine for the Jewish people.” 

There were various movements, however, before 1897 which had 
in mind the settlement of Jews in Palestine as a home-land. The eco- 
nomic motive was the principal one in these early movements and has 
never ceased to have considerable importance. In 1882, about half 
the Jews of the world were living in Russia, including what is now 
Russian Poland, and Rumania. In these countries the Jews were, by 
law, under very serious political and economic disabilities, with fre- 
quent pogroms, so that many of them were in a deplorable condition. 
As a result of this situation, Dr. Leo Pinsker, living in Odessa, pub- 
lished a work in 1882 advocating “self-emancipation” for the Jews. 
He proposed a migration of Jews from Russia to some country where 
they could live under more favorable conditions. Dr. Pinsker ex- 
pressed no preference for Palestine as the goal of the migration, but 
that element was soon added. As a result of the work of Dr. Pinsker, 
organizations were soon formed throughout Russia called “Lovers of 
Zion,” with the definite object of encouraging and assisting the migra- 
tion of Jews to Palestine. Organizations under the same name were 
also formed in Germany and Austria, with many sympathizers among 
the Jews of other lands. These organizations still continue in exist- 
ence and are now a part of the Zionist organization. 

The economic motive continued to be the prominent one until 1896. 
In that year the late Theodor Herzl, living in Vienna, published a 
book on the “Jewish State.” He advocated the migration of Jews to 
Palestine in order to establish there a political center with the object 
of creating ultimately a Jewish nation. Through Herzl’s efforts, the 
first Zionist congress, held in Basel in 1897, put the emphasis upon 
the political side of the settlement in Palestine, which emphasis the 
movement has retained ever since, although the economic motive has 
not been entirely neglected.? 

It might’ be supposed that a religious motive would play a promi- 

1 Originally published in German with the title “Auto-Emancipation,” translated 


into English in 1891 and called “Self-Emancipation.” 
2 See Jastrow, Zionism and the Future of Palestine, p. 11. 
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nent part in Zionism, but in reality its influence has been very slight. 
The common belief and hope of orthodox Judaism, ever since the 
Jews were driven from Palestine, has been that, in fulfilment of the 
predictions of the Hebrew prophets, the Jews will be gathered from 
all lands to Palestine, the temple service, with the regular animal sacri- 
fices, will be restored, and the Jewish kingdom and the Jewish priest- 
hood re-established. This hope of the orthodox Jews is not felt in 
the same way by the liberal Jews, but is shared by them somewhat as 
a matter of traditional religious sentiment. A somewhat different 
form of this idea prevails, and has always prevailed, among some 
Christians, who believe that the Jews are to be restored to Palestine 
and the temple service re-established, but that this is to be preliminary 
to the conversion of the Jews to Christianity and the ushering in of the 
millenial reign of Christ. This view is held tenaciously by ardent 
premillenialists, but it is also shared somewhat by other Christians, 
here also, apparently, as a matter of traditional sentiment. 

This religious motive has had but a small part, however, in the pres- 
ent Zionist movement among the Jews, because most of the leaders 
are not religious men. The most extreme orthodox wing of the Jews 
is organized in a group called Agudath Israel, which includes most of 
the orthodox Jews in Palestine, together with members from other 
lands. 


“The Agudath Israel, the militant orthodoxy, has not accepted 
Zionism in its present form and does not take part in any institu- 
tions created by Zionist impulse. This applies to the Represen- 
tative Assembly in Palestine as well as to the World Zionist Con- 
gress. Some of the extremely orthodox believe that a return to 
Zion, prayed for many centuries in Galuth [the Jews outside 
Palestine], should be by divine revelation, and not be a task for 
political parties, mostly led by unbelievers. They refuse to con- 
sider the present Zionist Organization as an instrument of God 
for the return of Israel to his Promised Land.” 8 


There is, however, another orthodox group, but less extreme, known 
as the Mizrachi, which is co-operating in the Zionist movement. This 
organization is not numerously represented in Palestine, where most 
of the orthodox belong to the organization Agudath Israel, but it has 
a considerable membership in other countries. While co-operating 
with the Zionist movement, this group has been held in line, at times, 
only with great difficulty. They demand the strict observance of the 


3 Revusky, Jews in Palestine, pp. 206, 207. 
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Sabbath and of the Old Testament dietary laws in the Zionist colonies. 
The British administration has been asked to make laws to this effect, 
but has, naturally, declined to do so. As a matter of policy, not of 
conviction, some concessions have of late been made to the sentiments 
of the Mizrachi by the Zionist organization. “Recently the National 
Fund, faced with the threat of boycott of its money-raising campaign 
in Galuth by the Mizrachi organization, promised the strict observance 
of the Sabbath in the settlements founded on its lands.” 4 

The considerable favor which Zionism enjoys among Christians 
seems to be due largely to the religious motive, this movement being 
regarded as a fulfilment of Old Testament predictions. Probably few 
Christians have given any careful study to the movement. 

Quite recently a cultural motive has been stressed somewhat as a 
reason why Jews outside of Palestine should be interested in Zionism. 
“Jews in the modern world began to produce men of distinction in 
every line of thought. Gradually the belief spread that in Palestine, 
amidst the most favorable surroundings, the Jewish intellectual genius 
would find its finest expression and its greatest opportunity. Many 
distinguished American Jews are convinced that such a cultural center 
in Palestine is most desirable and that the hope of making a distinct 
contribution to thought and culture in the modern world is adequate 
justification for the effort to create it.” ® This motive is emphasized by 
Dr. Marcus as one which should appeal generally to Jews in the United 
States. It is a recent idea, however, and has had little place in the prac- 
tical workings of Zionism. It was manifested, however, in the found- 
ing of the Hebrew University in Jerusalem, which is a creditable insti- 
tution. 

It is doubtless supposed by many people that Zionism is a mass move- 
ment of the Jews of the world. The fact is that it is actively support- 
ed by only a small minority of the Jews. Many of the extremely or- 
thodox are against it, as already noted, because it is not primarily a 
religious movement divinely sanctioned. “The Jewish working-class 
concentrated almost solely in the large cities of the Atlantic coast, par- 
ticularly in New York, are for the most part out of sympathy with 
Zionism. They are completely dominated by concepts of socialism, 
have no religious interests, and look upon this new Jewish activity as 

4Op. cit., pp. 205, 206. ; 

5 Marcus, Zionism and the American Jew, the American Scholar, vol. 2, 1933, 
p. 
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a form of political reaction.” * Reformed Jews in this country have 
usually been definitely opposed to Zionism, although some are now 
working with the movement. The Central Conference of American 
Rabbis, organized in 1889, is essentially the organization of the Re- 
formed Jewish rabbis in this country. The conference in 1917 adopt- 
ed the following declaration: “We herewith reaffirm the fundamental 
principle of reform Judaism, that the essence of Israel, as a priest- 
people, consists in its religious consciousness, and in the sense of con- 
secration to God and service in the world, and not in any political or 
racial national consciousness. And therefore, we look with disfavor 
upon the new doctrine of political Jewish nationalism, which finds the 
criterion of Jewish loyalty in anything other than loyalty to Israel’s 
God and Israel’s religious mission.” After the issuance of the Bal- 
four declaration this was made more specific, in a resolution adopted 
at a meeting of the Conference in June 1918: “We do not subscribe 
to the phrase in the declaration which says, ‘Palestine is to be a na- 
tional homeland for the Jewish people.—We hold that Jewish people 
are and of right ought to be at home in all lands——We are opposed to 
the idea that Palestine should be considered the home-land of the 
Jews.”? The reformed Jews are particularly opposed to the idea of 
nationalism, which they regard as out of harmony with the true spirit 
of Judaism and out of accord with its highest and best interests. They 
are therefore opposed to the political aspect of Zionism.2 There has 
also been much opposition to Zionism among the Jews of other lands. 
“Amongst influential English Jews, Zionism had few supporters, at all 
events for a Zion in Palestine. It had still fewer in France. Jewish 
influence both within and without the Cabinet [in England] is under- 
stood to have exerted itself strenuously and pertinaciously against the 
policy of the proposed Declaration.” ® 

The Balfour Declaration, made in the House of Commons on Nov. 
2, 1917, is as follows: “His Majesty’s Government view with favor 
the establishment in Palestine of a National Home for the Jewish 
People, and will use their best endeavors to facilitate the achievement 
of that object, it being understood that nothing shall be done which 
may prejudice the civil and religious rights of existing non-Jewish 


8 Op. cit., p. 284. 
_ 7 These resolutions are quoted from Rabbi Philipson, The Reform Movement 
in Judaism, pp. 362, 363. 

8 See Jastrow, op. cit., pp. 64-84. 


® Statement by W. J. M. Childs, quoted in Andrews, The Holy Land under the 
Mandate, vol. I, p. 337. 
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communities in Palestine, or the rights and political status enjoyed 
by the Jews in any other country.” The British Mandate for Pales- 
tine, in the preamble and in article 2, restates the thought of this dec- 
laration in slightly different terms. 

The Balfour Declaration was the result of months of negotiation 
between the Zionist leaders and the British government. No one 
doubts that the political motive, a desire to enlist the Jews of the 
world on the side of the Allies, was a prominent element leading to 
this action. Its language, and consequently that of the Mandate, is 
vague and somewhat ambiguous. The Zionist leaders wished to have 
included a promise of “the reconstruction of Palestine as the National 
Home of the Jewish people.” This statement, which would have been 
a definite assurance of what political Zionism desired, the control of 
the country by the Jews, was not accepted by the British government 
and has never been accepted by it. It has, in fact, been specifically 
repudiated. The official interpretation of the Balfour Declaration, 
contained in a letter of June 3, 1922 from the Colonial Office to the 
Zionist Organization, afterwards published in a White Paper, is as 
follows: “We would draw attention to the fact that the terms of the 
Declaration do not contemplate that Palestine as a whole should be 
converted into a Jewish National Home, but that such a home should 
be founded in Palestine.” 1° Nevertheless Zionist leaders have often 
conveyed the impression that the Balfour Declaration has the mean- 
ing contained in the Zionist proposition which was rejected by the 
British government. “In spite of the glaring discrepancy between the 
original and the revised text of the Balfour Declaration, the official 
Zionist propaganda, after its issuance, was put forth as if such a dif- 
ference did not exist at all. The Jewish masses were given to under- 
stand that England actually had promised that a Jewish state would 
be firmly established immediately after the war.”44 As a result of 
this official Zionist propaganda, it is doubtless the case that most Jews, 
and many others, have an erroneous idea of the actual rights of the 
Jews in Palestine. Such incorrect statements as the following are not 
uncommon: “The Balfour Declaration and the Mandate conferred 
upon Palestinian Jewry certain special rights, and not very clearly 
defined: The Jews, although a minority in Palestine, were to enjoy 
the privilege of regarding the country as their National Home.” ¥ 

10 Revusky, op. cit., p. 294. 


11 Revusky, op. cit., pp. 285, 286. } ; 
12 Burstein, Self-Government of the Jews in Palestine since 1900, p. 2. 
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What is the present situation in Palestine? It is obvious even to 
the casual visitor that Jewish immigration has contributed greatly to 
the progress and prosperity of the country, principally, however, in 
material ways. It has brought large amounts of capital into the coun- 
try, contributed, for the most part, by Jews in other lands who have 
no desire, themselves, to live in Palestine. It has introduced improved 
farming methods and the use of farm machinery. Within the past 
few years it has greatly increased the amount of irrigation, by the use 
of wells. This has been used principally in the orange groves in the 
plain of Sharon, although somewhat elsewhere. The Palestine Elec- 
tric Corporation, organized by Pincus Rutenberg, with its dam on 
the Yarmuk, distributes electricity through a large part of Palestine. 
The Palestine Potash Corporation, organized through the efforts of 
the Russian mining expert Novomeysky, is doing a good and gradu- 
ally increasing business in extracting minerals, mostly potash and 
bromides, from the water of the Dead Sea. Many new factories have 
been established, especially in Tell Aviv. Jaffa oranges, unsurpassed 
in size and flavor in the world, were exported in the season of 1934 
to the amount of about six million boxes. The production of these 
oranges is increasing at the rate of approximately a million boxes a 
year, and the rate of increase will soon far exceed that. A new pipe 
line for oil from Irak, with terminals at Haifa and Tripoli, has recent- 
ly been completed. The building of breakwaters at Haifa, making a 
real harbor at that site, is a result of the general movement. Pales- 
tine has an appearance of great prosperity, whole blocks of new build- 
ings are being erected in Jerusalem, and building is going on at a rapid 
rate in the other cities of the country, notably Haifa and Tell Aviv, 
and in many of the villages. The revenue of the government has 
shown a large surplus each year for several years. 

Some contributions in other lines to the welfare of the country are 
to be noted. The Hebrew University, established and controlled by 
the Zionists, on land owned by the Jewish National Fund, is a credit- 
able institution, although it “does not yet fulfill the most important 
functions required of universities in other countries.” 13 The Zionist 
colonies are supplied with schools, largely organized by the Zionists 
and greatly assisted from Zionist funds, which, however, are only 
open to Jews. Some of the medical institutions of the country, es- 
tablished by Jews, are open to all. 


13 Revusky, op. cit., p. 169, 
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While the Zionist organization has been the leader in the recent 
development of Palestine, it should be remembered that a large part 
of the results reached has been attained by Jews outside of the organi- 
zation. There were Jewish colonies in Palestine before the beginning 
of the Zionist organization. The first real Jewish colony came to 
Palestine in 1882, although there had been abortive attempts before 
that. In 1889 there were twenty-two Jewish rural settlements in Pal- 
estine, with a population of 5000, owning land to the amount of 300,000 
dunams.'* These colonies were largely promoted and supported by 
Baron Edmond de Rothschild of Paris, his work being continued later 
by the Palestine Jewish Colonization Association (PICA), largely fi- 
nanced by him.® 

The total amount of agricultural land in Jewish ownership in March 
1933 was 1,340,000 dunams, PICA being the largest owner, with 
498,000 dunams, the Jewish National Fund, the Zionist landowning 
organization, having 319,912 dunams. The land owned by the Zion- 
ists was thus at that date a little less than a quarter of the total amount 
owned by Jews. The Keren Hayesod (Palestine Foundation Fund), 
the Zionist organization whose principal work is the actual settlement 
of Jews on land owned by the Jewish National Fund, had, at the date 
mentioned above, placed 2800 families on the land. These results are 
comparatively meager, when it is remembered that the Zionist organi- 
zation since 1920 has raised $26,645,000, half of it from America.?® 
“The colonization work of the Zionist Organization proper proceeds 
on a comparatively disappointing scale.” 1” 

It has been said that Palestine is in a condition of great apparent 
prosperity. How far is this a real prosperity, and how far does it af- 
fect all the people of the country? 

No serious observer can question that the present prosperity is of 
the boom kind, that it has a large speculative element. The craze for 
building has gone far beyond the present needs of the country, or those 
that are likely in the near future. The more ardent Zionists justify 
this by saying that Palestine will have ultimately a population of four 
million. This seems to be a fanciful Zionist dream, the more sober 
"414A dunam is slightly less than a quarter of an acre. 

15 Revusky, op. cit., pp. 9-13. 

16 This is the report presented to the thirty-eighth annual convention of the 
Zionist Organization of America at Atlantic City, N. J., on July 1, 1935, as 


reported in the daily press. 
17 Revusky, op. cit., p. 233. 
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opinion being that it is unlikely that the country can support more than 
a million and a half of people, the.present population being somewhat 
over a million. The present prices of land are highly speculative. I 
was told by natives of actual instances in which agricultural land, in 
the vicinity of cities, suitable for citrus crops, had been sold for a 
thousand pounds a dunam, twenty thousand dollars an acre. The 
question of marketing the citrus crops, chiefly oranges, has already 
presented some difficulties. With the great increase in production 
which is coming in the next few years, that is destined to become a 
very serious problem. 

Very few of the Jewish colonies are in any real sense self-support- 
ing. A great deal has been spent in direct subsidies to these colonies, 
and in other cases they have been financed by long-term loans at a 
low rate of interest. As a business proposition the colonies are still 
in the experimental stage. 

The principal objective of the Zionist organization is to settle Jews 
on the land. According to the most optimistic Jewish estimate, only 
twenty-five per cent of the Jews in Palestine are in the agricultural 
settlements (60,000 out of approximately 250,000).%% Some think 
this estimate is exaggerated, and that not more than fifteen per cent are 
actually on the land. This objective of the Zionist Organization has 
been only imperfectly attained. 

The Arabs have shared in the prosperity of the country only to a 
limited extent. The Jews have given the Arabs good prices for their 
land, but the land bought was owned principally by wealthy Arabs in 
large tracts. These wealthy Arabs have been enriched, but the Arab 
masses have been injured. By reason of these purchases a consider- 
able number of Arab tenant farmers has been driven from their land 
and not settled on any other land. This is generally recognized as an 
injustice and gradually steps are being taken to right it. 

In the older, non-Zionist colonies, there were no restrictions in the 
matter of the employment of labor. It has been the usual custom in 
these colonies to employ many Arab laborers. Under these conditions 
the Arabs share in the increased prosperity of the country. But the 
Zionist Organization has a different policy. The land owned by the 
Jewish National Fund is never sold, but is leased for a long term, with 
reappraisal of its rental value from time to time. The leases are to 
actual Jewish settlers, who agree to cultivate it without using Arab 


18 Revusky, op. cit., pp. 35, 43. 
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labor. The Zionist land policy, therefore, is directly injurious to the 
Arabs. The Zionist colonies are working simply for their own bene- 
fit, they are not contributing to the welfare of the other inhabitants 
of the country. 

It is political Zionism that is at the root of the friction between the 
Jews and the Arabs. The Balfour Declaration contemplated “the es- 
tablishment in Palestine of a National Home for the Jewish people.” 
Official Zionist propaganda, however, has persistently interpreted this 
as meaning “the reconstruction of Palestine as the National Home of 
the Jewish people,” an interpretation which has been explicitly re- 
jected by the British government, as already noted. This misrepre- 
sentation has confused the minds of many and has aroused the re- 
sentment of the Arabs. They recognize that before the Zionist immi- 
gration there were in Palestine ten Arabs to one Jew, and even now 
the proportion is three to one. They regard the country as theirs and 
oppose, very naturally, what they are led by Zionist propaganda to 
regard as an attempt to give the control to the Jews. Intelligent for- 
eigners long resident in the country regard this as the real reason for 
the riotous, and often bloody, encounters between the Jews and the 
Arabs. 

Religious differences between the Jews and the Arabs, as seen in the 
disputes about the Wailing Wall in 1929, leading to riots, are often 
thought to be an important element in creating friction. The religious 
question, however, is purely superficial, and would have had no im- 
portance without deeper underlying causes. The Jews in the older 
colonies have always been accustomed to living on good terms with 
their Arab employees. 

The importance of good relations between the Jews and Arabs is 
recognized by many, both by Jews and Arabs.’® This can only be ac- 
complished on a permanent basis, however, to my mind, by the re- 
nunciation of political Zionism, which, as already stated, has no war- 
rant in the Balfour Declaration. The devotion to political Zionism, 
however, seems to be growing stronger. The extreme Zionists, the 
strong nationalists, forming a party known as the Revisionists, are par- 
ticularly active and aggressive. “The prediction is often heard that 
as a reaction against the allegedly pro-Arab policy of the British Gov- 
ernment, these Revisionists are bound gradually to obtain leadership 


19 Revusky, op. cit., pp. 315-338. 
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in Jewish affairs.” ®° The Revisionists, however, have recently brok- 
en away from the Zionist movement, declaring it to be a failure, and 
sent no representatives to the World Zionist Congress meeting in Lu- 
cerne, beginning Aug. 20, 1935. They have announced a congress of 
their own in Vienna in September, 1935. 


Several things already stated may here be put in a condensed form, 
along with some further conclusions. The Zionist organization is 
directly supported only by a small minority of the Jewish people, im- 
portant elements of the people are indifferent and some actively op- 
posed to the movement. The Zionist propaganda has been such that 
the possibilities of accomplishment have been exaggerated in the pop- 
ular mind, both by Jews and others. The results of its work so far in 
Palestine are generally regarded as disappointing. The land policy 
of the Zionists is such as to separate Jews sharply from Arabs and 
give the Arabs no share in any increased prosperity. The political 
aspect of Zionism, which is without warrant in the Balfour Declara- 
tion but is stressed in Zionist propaganda, is the principal cause of the 
friction between the Jews and the Arabs. There are no indications 
that the expectation expressed by Dr. Marcus, in the quotation given 
earlier, that in Palestine “the Jewish intellectual genius would find its 
finest expression and its greatest opportunity,” is likely to be realized. 


While the prospect for any great success for Zionism in the near 
future seems thus doubtful, to a long view the prospect appears even 
more dubious. The great reason for this is, aside from considera- 
tions already mentioned, that the whole scheme of the colonies at pres- 
ent is essentially artificial, and will remain so unless there is a radical 
change in policy. 

There are two fundamental difficulties in the way of a sound, healthy 
growth of the Jewish colonies, these applying in some measure to all 
the colonies, but more to the Zionist colonies. One is that they are 
controlled in large measure from outside the country. The Zionist 
Executive has control of the colonies, and no Palestinian Jew is a mem- 
ber of this body. The terms for acquiring land are rigidly prescribed 
by the Zionist Organization.*4 The older colonies are also governed 
somewhat from outside, but less rigidly than the Zionist colonies. The 

20 Revusky, op. cit., p. 204. 

Bs It should be added that the Jews in Palestine elect delegates to the World 
Zionist Congress; they have ninety out of a total of four hundred and fifty to the 


Congress meeting in Lucerne, beginning Aug. 20, 1935. But this fact does not 
materially modify the statement made above. 
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educational system was in the hands of the Zionist organization until 
recently, now it is partly under local control. The quite extensive 
medical work in Palestine is in the hands of the Hadassah Organiza- 
tion, composed of Zionist women, with residents of Palestine serving 
only in an advisory capacity. 

The other difficulty is that the Jews of the world do not form, in 
any real sense, a unit. They are a part of so many and such varied 
cultures that the differences among Jews from different regions is 
more striking than their resemblances. That is particularly true in 
Palestine where the Jews have come from many regions. But that, 
according to Jewish testimony, has been characteristic of Jews through 
the ages, Nathan’s Road of Ages is very significant in this connection, 
that book being evidently intended as a symbolical presentation of the 
age-long life of the Jews. One gets here a vivid impression of the 
Jews of the world, on their way to the desert of Gobi, continually 
quarreling, with the culmination in a bloody fight. 

The Jews in Palestine do not find it easy to agree among themselves 
and work together. They have found it very difficult to form any 
effective local organization. The Agudath Israel has always refused 
to join in the election of delegates to the General Assembly, the gen- 
eral Jewish representative body in the country. Besides religious rea- 
sons, which keep this organization outside of the Zionist organization, 
it is their objection to woman suffrage which prevents their joining 
in the General Assembly. At the election of delegates to the second 
Assembly, in 1925, there were about 37,000 who voted. The Yeme- 
nites boycotted the election, but later elected some delegates by them- 
selves who joined the Assembly. Besides the Yemenites, there were 
twenty-five parties which participated in the election.” Many details 
of the disagreements among the various parties are given by Bur- 
stein.22 Organization of the Jews in Palestine must necessarily be a 
matter of slow growth. 

The policy of the British Government in carrying out the terms of 
the mandate has been reasonably consistent throughout. Civil admin- 
istration in Palestine began in 1920, and the first High Commissioner, 
who assumed office in that year, was Sir Herbert Samuel, a Jew (in 
Palestine all the high officials are English, not natives). His policy 
was one of strict neutrality among the native factions, and the Jews 


22 Burstein, op. cit., pp. 110-112. 
23 Op. cit., parts 2 and 3. 
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considered him less favorable to their interests than they had ex- 
pected. He formulated the principle that “Jewish immigration must 
be restricted by the capacity of the country to absorb newcomers.” 
This was later “incorporated into a White Paper of the British Gov- 
ernment, which thereafter became the guiding principle of British 
Policy in Palestine.” * Since the question of absorptive capacity does 
not admit of very exact determination, the amount of Jewish immi- 
gration allowed has varied from time to time. The British policy in 
this matter has satisfied neither the leaders of the Jews nor those of 
the Arabs, but it is a moderate policy which seems to be the wisest 
possible under the circumstances. 

It is evident that there is a considerable amount of praiseworthy 
idealism in the Zionist movement, both in the general plans and the 
detailed execution. Like many idealistic movements, however, it seems 
to be visionary, not taking account of practical realities. It is the ideal- 
istic element, doubtless, which has caused the movement to appeal to 
many people, who know little of the realities of the case. The scheme 
of the extreme Zionists is unworkable, and it is its failure to consider 
realities which has led to the friction with the Arabs. 

The political aim of the Zionists is in itself undesirable and is im- 
possible of realization under the terms of the Mandate. Zionism con- 
sidered from its economic aspect, as affording a home for those suf- 
fering from oppressive conditions in other countries, has much to 
commend it. The development of the Zionist colonies in Palestine has 
been a hothouse process. It would be much better for the Jewish pop- 
ulation to increase gradually, thus securing a more wholesome and 
permanent growth. The rigidity of Zionist control over the colonies 
is a hindrance to a normal and self-governing life. The life of the 
Jews in Palestine not only should be more closely integrated, but it 
should be brought into much closer and more harmonious relations 
with the much more numerous Arab population of the country. 


24 Revusky, op. cit., p. 24. 


RECENT ADVANCES IN THE STUDY OF 
THE GOSPELS 


ErNeEsT WILLIAM Parsons 


FF” nearly seventeen centuries literary and historical investigation 
into the origins of the canonical gospels was precluded by a theory 
of inspirational guidance which guaranteed infallible accuracy. Even 
for those who noticed certain differences in the evangelical record 
the matter was settled by claiming that they were accounts of different 
occurrences. On the other hand, where similar or identical records 
occurred in the gospels they were claimed as independent witnesses, 
twofold, threefold, fourfold, to the truth of the matters related. 
Accordingly the only possible comparative study of the various gos- 
pels was of the harmonistic type whereby the differences were com- 
posed by whatever methods might prove efficient. 

At the end of the eighteenth century and at the beginning of the 
nineteenth matters began to change. It was chiefly from the Deists 
and from the textual critics of the New Testament that the initial im- 
pulses to a frank facing of the problems came. But it was the work 
of David Friedrich Strauss, the centenary of the publication of whose 
Life of Jesus takes place this year, which presented the matter of the 
character and origin of the gospels in such a way that it gained for 
itself a place in the forefront of New Testament study. From his 
time on the problem has engaged the attention of the best of New 
Testament scholarship and certain well-grounded conclusions have been 
reached. One of these is that the Fourth Gospel can no longer be 
studied in the same framework as the first three gospels, but must 
receive separate consideration. The differences between it and them 
have come to be considered too great to admit of harmonization. This 
conceded, and the concession was gradual, attention was focussed on 
the comparative study of the first three, which came to be known as 
the Synoptic Gospels because of their similarity in general outline and 
their agreements in smaller ways. Theories were formed to account 
for the recognized similarities and differences. The similarities are: 
the same historical scheme; within this scheme the record, in general, 
of the same events; frequently the same order of events (although 
this is somewhat broken by the topical method of Matthew) ; verbal 
relation in the record of events ranging from identity to a more gen- 
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eral sameness. The chief differences are: divergence in general pur- 
pose; varying treatment of the same recorded events to serve the gen- 
eral purpose; different accounts of the same happening; and certain 
material peculiar to each of the documents. A further element in the 
problem is that furnished by the first four verses of the Gospel accord- 
ing to Luke, where the writer speaks of the existence of a number of 
records based upon tradition, probably oral, and of his own method 
of examination of the existing material as a preliminary to the writing 
of his own account. 

Various theories, such as a common oral source, a common written 
source, the use of fragmentary sources, were offered as the solution of 
the problem of the manifest literary relationships of the first three 
gospels. These theories soon broke down under the weight of their 
own inadequacy. The challenge of Strauss was met by a fresh inves- 
tigation of the literary character and relationships of the gospel rec- 
ords and two men produced works? containing important contribu- 
tions to synoptic study. Working independently they arrived at sub- 
stantially similar results. Mark was discovered to be the earliest of 
the gospels and to have been used as a primary source by the other 
two synoptic evangelists. In addition there was a non-Markan writ- 
ten source used in common by them. This is the “two documentary 
theory” which has had considerable vogue. Important as these dis- 
coveries were they were relegated almost to oblivion for a quarter of 
acentury. For this Bruno Bauer is chiefly responsible. Following the 
suggestive challenge of Strauss he turned to the Fourth Gospel and 
examined it from the standpoint of a disciple of Hegel rather than 
from that of an historical investigator. Some two years after the pub- 
lication of the two documentary theory he began to publish works ad- 
vocating the theory that Jesus never lived but was an embodiment of 
certain religious and philosophical ideas and ideals. His use of the 
Markan hypothesis brought it into disrepute. He suggested that 
Weisse and Wilke had shown that the bulk of the tradition regarding 
Jesus rested upon Mark, that is, upon one pillar instead of upon three. 
When people saw that apparently two of their pillars were overthrown 
by the theory they discarded it and kept the pillars. Thus it was 
Bauer’s use (or misuse) of the theory that caused people to think that 
it would be disastrous to hold it. 

1 Christian Hermann Weisse, Die evangelische Geschichte kritisch und philo- 


sophisch bearbeitet (A Critical and Philosophical Study of the Gospel History), 
1838; Christian Gottlob Wilke, Der Urevangelist (The Earliest Evangelist), 1838, 
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The theory was rescued from semi-oblivion by H. J. Holtzmann in 
a work® which marked an epoch. He generally receives credit for 
a theory which actually goes back to Weisse and to Wilke. The very 
substantial results in the investigation of gospel origins thus obtained 
were gradually used in the writing of biographies of Jesus. But the 
emergence of the eschatological and messianic questions as they re- 
lated to Jesus soon caused them to take precedence over literary in- 
vestigation. Nevertheless work in this field persisted and the trend 
changed slowly from a theory of two documents to theories which 
claimed a larger number of written documents. Outstanding names 
in this phase of the work are those of the late Professor Ernest D. 
Burton who expounded a multi-document theory ? which was deserv- 
ing of more attention than it received and Provost B. H. Streeter in 
his important volume* on the gospels. The latter presented a “four 
document hypothesis” marking a definite departure from the theory 
which had so largely held the field for nearly a century. If there is 
any present trend in what is known as the investigation of the Synop- 
tic Problem it is in the direction of positing a larger number of docu- 
ments. 

Not a few students of gospel origins came to have a feeling that we 
had gone as far as we could go in the discovery and separation of 
direct written sources which the gospel writers and editors had used. 
Work was still being done but it was strictly in the field of details 
within the framework of either a two document or a multi-document 
theory. About the time we seemed to be reaching an impasse in source 
investigation the matter took a new turn. The new turn, however, 
took two paths the goals of which were somewhat similar. Taking the 
position that religious movements are group or social movements and 
that the ideas, inherited, created, and used by such movements are in- 
dicative of their development, and that the records of such ideas are 
our historical sources for understanding such development, Professor 
Shirley Jackson Case has for a number of years been interpreting 
Early Christianity as a social movement. As such interpretation im- 
pinges upon the New Testament and specifically upon the gospels it 
runs somewhat as follows: The New Testament is a product of the 

2 Die synoptischen Evangelien. Ihr Ursprung und geschichtlicher Charakter. 


(The Synoptic Gospels, Their Origin and Historical Character), 1863. 
3 Some Principles of Literary Criticism as applied to the Synoptic Problem. 


1904. 
4The Four Gospels. A Study of Origins. 1925. 
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Christian movement and the Christian movement not a product of 
the New Testament. From this it follows that the New Testament 
should be interpreted from the point of view of the situations and 
needs that developed in the movement. This has long been done in 
the case of the Pauline letters. It received more tardy recognition in 
the case of the Catholic Epistles and the Revelation of John. The 
method is now recognised as indispensable in the interpretation of 
these documents. Still more slowly has the method been applied to 
the understanding of the gospels. Gradually it has been understood 
that the Fourth Gospel is an interpretation of the person and function 
of Jesus in categories that are remote from those of the other gospels, 
and there is an increasing resignation to or eagerness for, as the case 
may be, largely separate treatment of the Fourth Gospel and the Syn- 
optics. Very slowly has the idea made way that these latter are also 
interpretations of Jesus and that the traditions about him, so pitifully 
scarce in view of what his activity merited, are preserved because of 
their usefulness in meeting situations arising and developing in the 
nascent movement. To be sure, some traditions about him would 
probably have persisted because of their intrinsic value, but they too 
found their place in the edifying and guiding treasure of the churches.® 

While Dean Case’s “social interpretation” has been immediately 
concerned with phases other than that of the literary origins of the 
gospels it has been by no means without relation there. Although the 
theory of such interpretation has met with some opposition and cer- 
tain details and conclusions of his work have received criticism the 
general position has not and probably cannot be seriously combated. 
It will continue to throw light upon certain gospel traditions which 
remain more or less incomprehensible if interpreted solely from the 
standpoint of Jesus. 

The other path is the most recent adventure in the understanding 
of gospel origins and consequently of primitive Christianity in its ori- 
gin and development. Its most extensive and significant results have 

5 Professor Parsons has been unwilling to mention his own pioneer contribution 
to the study of the New Testament from the standpoint of the Sitz im Leben. 
But in 1914, several years before works began to appear on Form History, he 
published a monograph entitled “An Historical Examination of Some Non-Markan 
Elements in Luke” in which he interpreted considerable sections of the Third 
Gospel from the standpoint of the problems and situations which caused either 
their creation or their preservation. The approach is the same as that taken in 
the new study of gospel origins which he is discussing in this article. It is of 


interest to American scholarship to note this early appearance of the use of the 
method which German scholars have made familiar —Editor. 
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been in Germany and it has been handicapped in its appeal to English 
speaking circles by the formidable name of Formgeschichte or the 
fuller title of Die Formgeschichtliche Methode. It is difficult to get 
a clear and adequate translation of the term or the title into English 
and the practice wavers between the use of “Form Criticism” or “Form 
History” and “The Method of Form Criticism” or “The Method of 
Form History.” The procedure of this essay in gospel study is, in a 
word, to attempt to go behind the written sources which our gospel 
writers used and to discover, as far as possible, the constituent parts 
of such sources, and to endeavor to find what was original in these 
sources and what was accretion. 

There is no longer need for argument to support the claim that 
Christian gospel traditions underwent a period of oral transmission. 
Apart from the eschatological hope of an imminent return of the 
Messiah and the inauguration of the new age of the kingdom and 
apart from an apparent inherent reluctance of the Aramaic speaking 
followers of Jesus to commit their thoughts and sayings to writing, 
both of which aided in producing and lengthening the period when 
traditions were preserved orally, there was the probable fact that they 
were so busily engaged in the activities of missionary preaching and 
catechetical instruction of their converts that they had no time for 
extended writing. The needs of instruction, preaching, and control 
of the problems arising in the developing institutions largely deter- 
mined the selection and the form of the traditions which were used 
and preserved. Form History claims that these traditions existed 
first as separate sayings of Jesus and separate stories about him and 
that through repeated use because of their practical value they tended 
to assume more or less fixity of form. Studying, as far as material 
permits, the literary forms of other popular and folk traditions the 
method suggests that the units of gospel tradition followed in general 
these forms. It is asserted that many of these folk-forms can be dis- 
tinguished with varying degrees of clearness in our written gospels. 

So far there seems to be little to which one could fairly take ex- 
ception. In the next step which the Form Historians have taken there 
may be more room for hesitation although results of significance have 
been attained by it. This step is an attempt to dislodge what are con- 
sidered to be the pre-literary elements of our gospels from their pres- 
ent relations and contexts and to classify them under various types. 
The nomenclature used to indicate these types is perhaps one of the 
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most confusing phases of the new movement. Until one masters it 
there is danger of mystification among paradigms, apothegms, novel- 
len, legends, and so forth. But, whatever criticism may issue against 
a confused and a too rigid classification or against what some may 
think to be too large a claim in the persistent application of these 
“forms” and the methods of their growth, not a little excellent work 
has been done in detaching various units of the gospel story and in 
analysing them into elements of growth and accretion. 

It should be fairly conceded that through the method light has been 
thrown on not a few obscure sections of our gospels and there is more 
than probability that further illumination is to come. Nevertheless 
it is almost a foregone conclusion that some of the detailed claims and 
assertions will receive modification as the study advances. That has 
been the case with every historical, literary, or religious investigation 
of importance. It was true in the application of the documentary 
theory to the Pentateuch and in the matter of source analysis of the 
writing prophets of the Old Testament. While details in these areas 
are matters of divergent opinion the essence of the theories has re- 
ceived the widest acceptance. Similarly at least two matters in Form 
History have already established their validity: first, the written 
sources of our gospels are largely composed of units which at one 
time had a separate existence and the history of which can be at least 
partly recovered; second, the importance of the “Sitz im Leben,” that 
is the “Life Situation” or the place, or interest, in the primitive Chris- 
tian movement which either gave rise to or caused to be preserved the 
tradition which later became source material for the gospels. It is 
not too much to say that the latter will prove to be one of the most 
valuable instruments in New Testament interpretation which recent 
study has discovered. It is one which, properly used, will give us a 
clearer understanding of not a few developments in the Christian 
movement in its early years. 

That the method will have bearing on the historical significance of 
the gospels and our knowledge of the historical Jesus there can be no 
doubt. The gospels become primary sources for the history of prim- 
itive Christian development and for the ways in which his followers 
in those early Christian generations interpreted the person who had 
come to mean so much to them. Here our knowledge will be greatly 
increased and modified. It will, however, render more difficult and 
delicate the task of discovering with accuracy the story of the earthly 
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career of the Jesus of history. Nevertheless the task must be faced 
and the gospels re-examined by the aid of this new approach. If ad- 
justments in thought must be made it will be remembered that intel- 
lectually the only thing Christianity has to fear in the long perspective 
is infidelity to truth. 

The challenges of the new method have not escaped the notice of 
scholars. For some time the movement of Form History was con- 
fined almost entirely to German theological scholarship and its lit- 
erature appeared only in the German language. In recent years, how- 
ever, literature in English has been appearing and Professors Easton, 
Taylor, and Grant have placed us under obligation by writings and 
translations. The most recent and, in many respects, the most thought- 
provoking of the works in English in this field is the volume ® contain- 
ing the Bampton Lectures for 1934. In these lectures Mr. Lightfoot 
goes farther in the application of the methods of Form History and 
especially of the “Sitz im Leben” than other writers in English have 
done. Valuable expositions of what the principal German representa- 
tives have done in the field have appeared, but Mr. Lightfoot with no 
little courage applies the Form Method of interpretation to an entire 
gospel, that of Mark, as well as devoting attention to generous por- 
tions of the other synoptic writings. In his preface he frankly states 
that the general British attitude toward the new study of the gospels 
is that of suspicion if not of hostility. Granting that many theories 
in a new field may prove to be fantastic and untenable he nevertheless 
draws attention to substantial advances that are made through, or in 
spite of, these theories. He asks his scholarly countrymen not to 
repeat the bitter opposition which German theories regarding the Old 
Testament met some half century ago. He does not ask for commit- 
ment to any theory but pleads for “a careful and open-minded con- 
sideration of the development itself.” 

Sketching rapidly the study of the gospels up to recent times he 
puts us in possession of the salient facts and results of that study 
until the appearance of this newest phase. A lecture on “Form His- 
tory” follows in which the movement is traced from its beginning to 
the present. The next step is an investigation of “the doctrine of 
Mark’s Gospel.” Following clues derived from William Wrede’s 


6 History and Interpretation in the Gospels, by R. H. Lightfoot. Hodder and 
Stoughton, London. 1935 
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volume? on the messianic secret, on which he leans rather heavily, he 
considers, first, the messiahship’ of Jesus in Mark with its strange 
element of secrecy and, second, the death of Jesus. In both of these 
great doctrinal “moments” of the Gospel he finds elements which can 
be explained best, if not only, as interpretations of difficult or partly 
understood occurrences in the career of Jesus on the part of the early 
church. So there is a combination of history and interpretation in 
these doctrinal matters. Another lecture examines “the content and 
structure of the Gospel of St. Mark in the light of its main purpose” 
which the lecturer holds to be “the revelation of the (secret) mes- 
siahship of Jesus.” This results in the discovery of a large and sig- 
nificant element of interpretation which indicates primarily the es- 
timate of Jesus which his followers had reached. It also reveals the 
use to which his sayings and deeds were put in the missionary activity 
of the movement after they had passed through the alembic of its 
own interpreting needs. = 

The next lecture discusses the passion narrative. Here Mr. Light- 
foot shares the view of many of his colleagues in the field of New 
Testament study that the story of the passion was one of the earliest, 
if not the earliest, piece of Christian tradition to receive a rather fixed 
connected expression. It is without doubt true that the necessity for 
explaining the death of Jesus, that stumbling block to messianic claim, 
arose very early and that an account of the occurrences surrounding 
that event and the attitude of Jesus toward them was produced be- 
fore any great lapse of time. At any rate, the author finds that Mark 
had not the same liberty of arrangement in the latter half of his Gospel 
that he possessed in the earlier. The tradition of the passion was too 
firmly fixed to permit this. Accordingly, the writer, or editor, of the 
Gospel must work in the matter of editorial connection and com- 
ment within much narrower limits. Nevertheless, within this com- 
paratively fixed source Mr. Lightfoot discovers a strain of interpreta- 
tion which is to a degree formative. The death of Jesus must be 
shown to be due to the attitude and activity of his own countrymen 
and in addition must be shown to be the fulfilment of prophecy. In 
a very careful study the lecturer elaborates these two interests and 
while there may be some question as to details the general thesis is so 

7 One of a number of matters for which the Bampton Lecturer for 1934 de- 
serves thanks is that of rescuing the work on the gospels by Wellhausen and by 


Wrede from the more than semi-oblivion into which it had fallen and which it 
did not deserve. 
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presented as to give explanations that are not without cogency of some 
difficult sections and situations. 

Similar studies of phases of the Matthean and Lukan accounts of 
the passion are made and various apologetic interests of the early 
Christian movement are exhibited. These are, in general, christo- 
logical and are designed to meet certain difficulties which inhere in 
the simple story of the overcoming of the Christian Messiah by Jewish 
and Roman opposition. The absence of surprise on the part of Jesus 
and the fact that he goes steadily and consciously on to the tragic 
climax are emphasized. In the Lukan story, especially, evidences of 
interested interpretation are to be seen. 

A further lecture on the rejection of Jesus in his own country 
presents a careful comparative study of certain sections of the Synop- 
tic Gospels especially as they bear on the essential message of Jesus. 
Certain differences in the accounts which even more than a casual 
reading might miss are discussed and interpretative changes in the 
presentation of the central theme of Jesus’ preaching are noted. A 
concluding chapter summarizes some of the findings. For example: 
“The four gospels must not be regarded as simply an attempt, by the 
second and third generation of Christians, to record and preserve 
what had survived or could be traced of traditional words and acts 
of Jesus. This motive will no doubt have had some influence, and 
we may rightly hope and believe that in reading or hearing the gospels 
we are constantly in immediate or almost immediate contact with the 
fountain-head of our religion; but even so the preservation of an in- 
cident or saying will usually have been due, in the last resort, to what 
was believed to be its significance or value to the society which pre- 
served it; nor did those who recorded the stories or the words regard 
themselves as precluded from emphasizing those aspects of the tradi- 
tion which appealed to them and disregarding others which did not. 
Above all, the portrait which we have in our gospels is always of 
Jesus regarded as the Christ. There does not seem ever to have been 
a desire to bequeath to the church what we should call a purely his- 
torical picture of Jesus.” 

A second example is: “How, then, at the present time, in the 
light of the new knowledge, can we best seek to explain to ourselves 
the books of the New Testament, and especially the gospels? 

“It is gradually becoming apparent that during the first two or per- 
haps the first three generations of its life the church, in addition to 
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and partly because of its practical work, which rightly had the first 
claim upon its energies and time, found itself faced on the intellectual 
side with a great and necessary task of singular complexity. This task 
consisted in trying to understand and explain, in the best and truest 
and most satisfying way, an event which, although it was believed 
to be indissolubly connected with the course of history, was also be- 
lieved to be itself unparalleled. The same God, who in varying de- 
grees and ways had spoken of old time to the fathers in the prophets, 
had finally and quite lately spoken in a new way, in a Son; and the 
gospels are the most valuable and important attempts which have sur- 
vived, on the part of the society which found itself entrusted with 
this truth, to set forth its meaning and significance.” 

Whatever one may think of the method or the detailed conclusions 
of this latest phase of the study of gospel and Christian origins one 
should appreciate the courage and the faith of this Bampton lecturer. 
For this new study is with us; our college students are rightly be- 
coming familiar with the method and the approach. Those to whom 
the task of leadership in the Christian religion is committed, and it is 
a task of leadership in thought as well as in activity, ought not to pass 
the matter by or to assume an attitude of indifference or of uncritical 
opposition to it. It is a long time since a devout man said that it was 
his opinion that more light was to break forth from God’s word. It is 
just as pertinent a thought now as then. Christianity has, ultimately, 
nothing to fear from truth. 

In a later issue of the Bulletin the writer will, with the permission 
of the editor, present an article showing the application to specific 
parts of the gospels of the method of Form History. A selected 
bibliography is appended to this introductory presentation of the new 
study. 


Martin Dibelius, Die Formgeschichte des Evangeliums, 1919; 
second and revised edition, 1933, English translation of second 
edition, From Tradition to Gospel, 1935, by B. L. Woolf; K. L. 
Schmidt, Der Rahmen der Geschichte Jesu, 1919; Rudolf Bult- 
mann, Die Geschichte der synoptischen Tradition, 1921, 2nd Ed. 
1931; Martin Albertz, Die synoptischen Streitgespriche, 1921; 
Erich Fascher, Die formgeschichtliche Methode, 1924; Paul Fie- 
big, Der Erzihlungsstil der Evangelien, 1925; Burton Scott 
Easton, The Gospel behind the Gospels, 1928; Vincent Taylor, 
The Formation of the Gospel Tradition, 1933; Frederick C. 
Grant, Form Criticism, 1934 (A translation of two brief works, 
one by Rudolf Bultmann and one by Karl Kundsin). R. H. 
Lightfoot, History and Interpretation in the Gospels, 1935. 


PSYCHOLOGY AND RELIGIOUS LIVING 


Henry Burke Rosins 


1Ge very term “psychology” impresses the ordinary person as 
signifying something technical and forbidding. What can it 
have to do with our practical interest in religious living? Anyone who 
reads for the first time certain technical psychological journals may 
easily gain the superficial impression of remoteness from the issues 
of life. The refinements of technique, the minutiae of measurements, 
the involutions of a particular technology seem to lie worlds away 
from life as the plain man faces it. But so it seems with the detail 
and refinements of any specialty. The quarrel is not with the offering 
of such specialized discussions to an appropriate, a professional, 
group, but with the fact that books intended for general use are often 
couched in language and burdened with schematic formulations which 
unfit them for such use. No such charge, however, can be brought 
against the very comprehensive attempt to formulate religion in mod- 
ern terms and for the practical guidance of religious leaders and the 
religious public just issued by Henry Nelson Wieman and Regina 
Westcott Wieman.? 

It is quite usual in collaborated volumes to find something of a 
gap in the passage from one author’s discussion to another’s, or to 
discover inconsistencies and incongruities as one compares one part 
of the work with another. In the volume before us, however, al- 
though the Introduction credits each author with the writing of cer- 
tain chapters, the collaboration is sufficiently thorough that the textual 
critic would have difficulty in finding where the touch and temper of 
treatment is that of one rather than the other author. The work, 
both in method of presentation and in point of view, creates the im- 
pression of unity and consistency. Only in certain passages within 
individual chapters can one be quite certain which of the authors is 
speaking. 

The term “normative” is intended to distinguish the work from all 
treatments which are purely or mainly descriptive. The authors are 
not interested to produce a merely descriptive psychology of religion, 
a survey of its history, a compendium of the various treatments to 


1 Normative Psychology of Religion. Henry Nelson Wieman and Regina West- 
cott Wieman. New York: Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1935. x + 564 pages. 
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date, a manual of experimentation, or a piece of specialized research. 
They have carried their discussion across a very wide field, but in the 
interest of practical guidance in religious living and the teaching of 
religion. Any work which attempts to show what should take place, 
in contrast to what is taking place, in the life of religion, individual 
and collective, must advance certain norms or standards as a basis of 
judgment. The authors of this work hold that such norms are to be 
discovered through a study of the religious behavior in which they 
are implicit. Any such study, however, cannot ignore the rest of life, 
by which all religious experience as such is conditioned. The fact 
that we have in the authors a philosopher of religion and a clinical 
psychologist would seem to afford in advance considerable assurance 
of an unusually significant contribution to a normative interpretation 
of religion. 

By and large, the work does not disappoint us. It is far from ar- 
rogating to itself the status of finality. Bearing this in mind, both lay 
and professional workers, even where they are not able to follow the 
argument all the way, will find the work concrete, constructive and 
stimulating in a very positive degree. It is contemporary, exploratory, 
experimental in its attitude. The field of religion, as the authors see 
it, is life, in all its normal functions and relations. The focus of re- 
ligion is God, who is not supernatural, yet is superhuman. The idea 
of God one meets here is substantially that which Professor Wieman 
has presented over and over again in his various discussions of recent 
years. God is to be understood and interpreted in terms of value 
rather than in terms of personality. A normative psychology cannot 
escape the problem of God, we are told, and the authors deal with 
the matter candidly. God, it is argued, is just that growth of mean- 
ing and value into structure and process which normal life attests. 
This growth in meaning and value is superhuman; no individual and 
no community of individuals directs it. God is its real ground; and 
yet it all occurs without the prevision of an ordering mind, for God is 
not mind. God is so much more than mind, so much more than per- 
sonality, that these terms are inept, and must be rejected. In any case, 
growth in meaning and value is not man’s work; his chief contribution, 
from that point where he enters into the process on, is just that of in- 
telligent and devoted living. A full exposition of the idea of God 
here advanced, to say nothing of an adequate critique of it, would call 
for an extended article. The view advanced focuses a principal dis- 
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agreement of the reviewer with the authors. The God of this view 
is a perpetual paradox: he is presented here as keeping, giving, doing 
things; he is referred to again and again as “he;” yet he remains to 
the end of the chapter rigorously impersonal. Although as fulness 
of value he is quite beyond our present comprehension, it still is for 
us to love him (or it) and to be devoted to “him.” 

One who cannot follow here, no matter how thoroughly he may 
disagree with this limited view of God, will make a mistake at this 
point to lay the book down and reject its practical wisdom. The fact 
is that the authors have deeply experienced the realities of religion, 
the reality of God, for whose characterization they find customary 
categories inept and bizarre. And they are emphasizing a most im- 
portant point in a time when certain humanisms would absorb the en- 
tire meaning of religion in an expanding social idealism, in insisting 
that the focus of religion lies in God, who is superhuman, rather than 
in any proximate goal, in any universal commonwealth of humanity. 
They would insist, instead, that God, whom they cannot satisfactorily 
frame in any contemporary definition, but who is always more than 
we comprehend, is the indispensable condition of any enduring co- 
operative commonwealth—not God as some extraneous being, but 
God as the utmost stuff and structure of the good. 

Only as one holds this insistence upon God in mind will he realize 
how fundamental it is to the determination of what is normative. 
Analysis of the function or functions of religion yields a series of 
six norms. The authors would not hold that theirs is the only way 
of getting at the normative, but these six norms offer fruitful stand- 
ards by which to determine quality and growth in religion. These 
norms are: worthfulness of the objective; completeness of the loyal- 
ty; efficiency of the loyalty; sensitivity of the loyalty; progression of 
loyalties ; social effectiveness of the loyalty. Religion, while its focus 
is God, is not something apart from the rest of living, not a separate 
process. It is rather a mode or kind of living, to be tested continuous- 
ly by the concept of supreme value, and, more specifically, by the six 
norms which grow out of its analysis. Values may be proximate, but 
religion cannot rest short of supreme value, which is God. 

Some idea of the scope of the work can be gained by a glance at 
its parts and chapter-headings. Part I deals with “Orientation in 
Religious Living ;’ Part II, with “Psychological Functions in Re- 
ligious Living’”—the cultus and its emotional accompaniments, faith 
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and belief, prayer, sin and forgiveness, conversion and the redemp- 
tive process, mystical experience, the missionary enterprise, social re- 
construction; and here the treatment is much less conventional than 
the captions suggest. Part III, one of the most valuable sections of 
the work, deals with “Religious Growth’—elements of growth, sug- 
gestion, habit, the unconscious, beginning of religion in growth, reli- 
gious development of the individual, developing a personal philosophy 
of religion, progressive integration of personality, religion in intimate 
associations. Part IV discusses “Problems in Religious Living”— 
appraising religious behavior, personal problems of religious signifi- 
cance, psychotherapy and religion, counseling procedures, problems 
of religious education, religious leadership, the church, religion shap- 
ing history. This synopsis suggests the wide scope and the very prac- 
tical import of the work. Those portions of the work which deal more ~ 
directly with an applied psychology of religion do not rest with the 
mere presentation of particular techniques; they proceed to searching 
analyses of the situations which occasion specific problems, thus com- 
pelling the student to face the underlying forces and the normative 
functions of the human personality and of its orienting and condition- 
ing social matrix. 

The reviewer prefers to state his own reaction to the work in terms 
of appreciation rather than of criticism, though there are numerous 
points at which his own view diverges from that of the authors. A 
careful reading of this work will not only broaden the average reli- 
gious worker’s appreciations, it will stimulate him to vigorous rethink- 
ing of the typical problem situations which life presents and of the 
means of their solution. 


THE GREAT AWAKENING 


THEODORE ELMER BUSFIELD, ’83 


I* the fourth and fifth decades of the eighteenth century there was 
a remarkable religious awakening among English speaking peo- 
ples on both sides of the Atlantic. The present narrative, however, 
is concerned with the rise and development of the revival, and the 
controversies attending and growing out of it, chiefly as viewed in 
New England, and with particular reference to the ancient town of 
Plymouth, where the awakening may be seen in miniature. 

In the period indicated, New England consisted of the four provin- 
ces of Massachusetts Bay, Connecticut, New Hampshire and Rhode 
Island. Maine was a district of Massachusetts, and Vermont dis- 
puted territory claimed both by New York and New Hampshire. The 
population of this section, liberally estimated, was perhaps 300,000. 
As that time Boston was one of the three largest towns in North 
America, and numbered from 12,000 to 15,000 people, while Plymouth 
had probably only as many hundreds. Northampton was a small 
frontier village of some two hundred families in Hampshire county, 
which then extended across the province from north to south and was 
inclusive of what is now Berkshire county, then also claimed by the 
province of New York, and only its two southern villages of Sheffield 
and Stockbridge had names in the public records. 

The communities were mostly small, widely scattered and sufficient 
unto themselves in the provision of food, raiment and shelter. Farm- 
ing, the fisheries, hand industries, with a few grist, saw and fulling 
mills along the streams, with here and there an iron furnace furnished 
the means of livelihood. There was much isolation of life, domestic 
comforts were scanty and transportation and postal facilities rudimen- 
tary. Thus the stage line between Boston and Providence, about forty- 
five miles apart, was not started until 1767. There were few amuse- 
ments, no libraries except in the homes of the clergy, the wealthy and 
some in official positions ; no daily papers to speak of, no weekly jour- 
nals with any general circulation, hardly any books in the homes save 
the Bible, Pilgrim’s Progress and a volume or two of Puritan divin- 
ity. The district schools in curriculum, methods and equipment were 
rude and primitive, and Harvard and Yale were the only colleges, and 
their plants by no means equal to those of the High Schools in the 
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larger cities of today. There was nothing in the shape of hospitals. 
The church and the tavern were the only common meeting places ; and 
the church had Sunday services morning and afternoon and no more— 
no church school, no week-night social meeting or prayer service. A 
few of the larger places had a Thursday lecture, usually held in the 
morning. 

The days of two hundred years ago were not the good old times 
they are usually thought to have been, for the good and the bad were 
mingled together then as they are at the present time. There were 
many men and women of moral rectitude, Christian attainments and 
nobility of life, and there were many others not at all like this. There 
was much of tavern frequenting, much of drunkenness, a vice from 
which many even of the clergy were not free, no little sexual unclean- 


ness, gaming and indolence; there were no organized sports like col- - 


lege games and professional base ball, and the proportionate poverty 
was far greater than it is now. In the years just after as well as be- 
fore the Revolution certain towns like Braintree sometimes spent 
more in poor rates than they did on the public schools. In 1924 the 
poor cost the town of Plymouth a trifle more than $20,000, and its 
schools more than eleven times as much. What should we think of 
social and moral conditions in that town if the figures were now re- 
versed? Then there was the demoralizing custom of bundling, which 
was practised by many engaged couples and some not engaged. It 
consisted in sleeping together in the same bed but not undressed. 

In this world all good things tend to sag, and repeated efforts to 
jack them up are necessary. It was so with the religion of the pro- 
vincial period, and the lament heard in these days for the good old 
times was heard just as loudly in the days of yore. The Pilgrims, be- 
ing a picked body of people, although some not of their own kind had 
been foisted among them, were a godly company, but their children 
were not so religiously inclined. When John Cotton, son of the fa- 
mous Boston pastor of the same name went in 1667 to shepherd the 
church in Plymouth, there were only forty-seven resident communi- 
cants. ‘This was five years after the adoption of the Half-Way Cove- 
nant by the Boston synod, which sanctioned a departure from the 
fundamental Pilgrim rule that church membership should be limited 
to people professing to have experienced religion. In allowing a half- 
way membership in the churches to those baptized in infancy and 
leading a decent life, a membership entitled to all privileges save the 
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tight to partake of the communion, the churches were really main- 
taining two kinds of membership; namely their old way of experience, 
and the still older way of heredity, which prevailed both in the Eng- 
lish and the Roman churches. And on the principle of Gresham’s 
law which comes down from the days of Queen Elizabeth, that bad 
money crowds out the good, the easy way of entering the member- 
ship became general, personal religion was not insisted upon, and 
while the intellectual orthodoxy continued, religious experience be- 
came weaker and more infrequent. 

A Reforming Synod was held in Boston in 1679, shortly after the 
first great, devastating fire in that town, and the close of the King 
Philip’s war. As stated by the synod, the evils that made a reforma- 
tion imperative were these, and they were certainly numerous, name- 
ly: the decay of godliness among professing Christians; pride showing 
itself in unwillingness to submit to due order; contention and strange 
apparel; breaches of the second commandment; profaning of God’s 
name and irreverent behavior at public worship; Sabbath breaking; 
lax government and the want of household worship in families; in- 
ordinate passions, backbiting, censures, revilings; intemperance, tav- 
ern-haunting ; putting the bottle to the lips of Indians, heinous vio- 
lations of the seventh commandment, with wanton and seductive dress 
and behavior, mixed dancing, gambling and idleness; promise break- 
ing and other untruthfulness; inordinate affection for the world; op- 
position to the work of reformation, and making excuses for sin; a 
lamentable lack of public spirit, causing schools, philanthropies and 
other interests to languish; and finally sins against the gospel—as if 
the sins in the preceding list were not just that. Sixty years later at 
the time of the Awakening the situation in morals and religion was 
much the same, as is evidenced by a letter written in November 1744 
by Rev. Nathanael Leonard, pastor of the First Church in Plymouth, 
quotations from which will be given later. That there was need of an 
awakening there is sufficient evidence. 

In the period now under review, there was much of theological un- 
rest occasioned by the deistic controversy in the old country, the lat- 
itudinarian attitude of many of the Anglican clergy, and especially by 
the growing influence of Arian and Arminian types of theology. The 
strict Calvinistic system was still dominant, but the pastors felt that 
the doctrines which had held sway in the Reformed Churches for two 
hundred years, were seriously threatened, and were being weakened, 
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while failing to see that certain of these doctrines needed much modi- — 


fication, and that vital religion would be strengthened if they were 
modified. Much disturbed, and while still insisting on the fatal doc- 
trine of moral inability, which was working like a dry rot in the 
churches, they began preaching and writing against the views, which 


were seeping in and making much headway. To them it seemed that — 


Arminianism shaded off into Arianism and even Socinianism, and 
some warrant was afforded this suspicion, when in 1743 a second Bap- 
tist church was formed in Boston, because Arminian doctrines, or as 
some asserted Socinian, were being preached in the old First Baptist 


Church in that town. The hot head of theological controversy does — 


not well consort with the warm heart of spiritual activities, and here 
were contributing causes to the prevailing religious deadness of the 
times. 

Among the people there was also much of superstition, for the 
awful witchcraft delusion outbreak was only one generation in the 
past. Our provincial forbears were brave men and women, none ever 
more so, and utterly fearless in the presence of known perils; but the 
vast and sombre wilderness of the land, the lurking savages, the hos- 
tile French to the north, and the general belief in demonology con- 
jured up unknown perils, which made them fearful. Thus the in- 
creasing lack of individual Christian experience, the decay of morals, 
the waning influence of the popular theology, the dreaded growth of 
liberalism, the isolation and loneliness of life, the superstitions of the 
day, and the restless dread of what they knew not, all combined to 
make a reformation a most urgent necessity, and prepared the way 
for the kind of an awakening that followed. 

About the middle of the 1730s, Jonathan Edwards, pastor at North- 
ampton, a man of vast intellectual powers and saintly character, but 
with many pagan elements in his conception of God, began urging up- 
on his people, although inconsistently with his doctrine of inability, 
the immediate duty of repentance and a turning to God, and preached 
the awful doctrine of a burning hell of endless torments, then be- 
lieved to be the very truth of God, with great impressiveness, vivid 
imagery and tremendous force; and the famous revival began. A gay 
young, unmarried woman, too socially inclined the staid folk thought, 
was the first convert, and the marked change in her life carried a wide 
influence. The work broadened and deepened, and ere long several 
hundred people in the little community professed a faith in Christ 
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and dedicated their lives to Him. From Northampton the revival 
spread into the towns and villages up and down the Connecticut valley, 
and into remoter parts. It was much furthered by Mr. Edwards’ pub- 
lication of his Narrative of Surprising Conversions, written in 1736 
at the instance of Dr. Benjamin Colman, one of the two pastors of the 
Brattle Square Church in Boston. 


Contemporaneously with this awakening in America, John Wesley 
and George Whitefield in England, both clergymen of the Established 
Church, were starting the remarkable movement known as the Wesley- 
an revival; and both men had at different times crossed the ocean and 
preached in the recently founded colony of Georgia. In 1740 White- 
field was in America again, and visited New England, coming to Bos- 
ton in September, preaching there and along the north shore as far as 
York, Maine, and on his return going to Northampton to visit Ed- 
wards, and thence down the valley to New York and the South. He 
was heard by vast crowds, yet the figures of the day were much ex- 
aggerated, for the throngs he is said to have addressed in the meet- 
ing houses were far larger than could possibly have pressed in for a 
single hearing. Wherever he went the deepest interest was aroused, 
and a profound impression created. Large numbers forsook their 
sins, professed conversion and united with the churches. Whitefield 
was then a youth of only 25 or 26, his popularity naturally somewhat 
turned his head, and he developed an uncharitableness and censorious- 
ness, which made enemies and marred his work. He was again in Bos- 
ton in 1744, but so great was the opposition created among moderate 
men by the emotional excesses and disturbances of the revival, and 
the intolerance and censoriousness of the now famous preacher and 
his satellites, that a pamphlet war was fiercely waged, testimonials 
against him were published by the faculties of Harvard and Yale, and 
by associations of ministers, and sharp personal letters were addressed 
to him by Dr. Charles Chauncy, of the First Church, Boston, and by 
others. Many pastors would not admit him to their pulpits. Itiner- 
ant evangelists followed in his train, many of whom imitated and even 
surpassed the objectionable elements in Whitefield’s methods, and 
added to the opposition. Among these itinerants were Gilbert Ten- 
nent, a Presbyterian minister from New Jersey, James Davenport, a 
great-grandson of the John Davenport, who was one of the founders 
of New Haven Colony, and thirty years later pastor of the First 
Church, Boston; also Andrew Croswell, later founder and pastor of 
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an independent church in that same city. The work spread to a great 
number of towns and was attendéd by strange and excessive emotional 
manifestations, and by many of the evils engendered by mob psychol- 
ogy. There were intemperate utterances aplenty, much of denuncia- 
tion, much of division also in families, communities, churches and 
even in pulpits, for in the First Boston Church, Foxcroft the senior 
pastor favored the revival, while Chauncy his junior colleague was 
opposed to it; and in the Boston Second Church, Joshua Gee the senior 
minister was for, but Samuel Mather his associate was against. In- 
deed, Mather and his followers pulled out of the Second and founded 
a new church, which endured unti! Mather’s death in 1785. But along 
with all these unpleasant things there were, it must be acknowledged, 
a multitude of conversions, thousands of additions to the churches, 
and much moral reformation in hundreds of communities. In brief, 
as to results, much of the fruit on the tree was good, but too much of 
it was wormy. 

It was at the time of Whitefield’s first visit to New England that 
the ancient town of Plymouth began its part in the Great Awakening. 
It was hoped that the eloquent young preacher, still a priest in the 
Church of England, would be able to visit the town in the fall of 1740, 
but in this the people were disappointed. He came, however, in the 
winter of 1744-45, and preached six times, and again in November 
1755 he spent three days there and preached five times. The popu- 
lation of Plymouth as already observed was about 1200, and besides 
the church in the Town Square there was the recently organized church 
at Manomet. In 1732 the old church numbered 60 male and 121 fe- 
male communicants, a total of 181, probably the record number in its 
history. Rev. Nathanael Leonard was pastor, and lived in the house 
still standing on the south side of Leyden street, which was built in 
1734. Gilbert Tennent, already referred to, came to Plymouth and 
held services in March, 1741. He was a man of superior abilities, one 
of the most conspicuous ministers of the time, had taught at the log 
college founded by his father at Neshaminy, near Philadelphia, said 
to have been the nucleus of what later became Princeton University, 
and his sermons were marked by rare reasoning ability and passionate 
appeal. But he was uncharitable to the ministry, and some of his 
sermons abounded with slanderous epithets which he applied to it. 
In a sermon preached at Nottingham he calls ministers hirelings, 
caterpillars, letter-learned Pharisees, plastered hypocrites, varlets, the 
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seed of the serpent, foolish builders whom the devil drives into the 
ministry, and many like names.1_ Tennent was followed the next 
winter by Croswell, who seems to have made the principal unfavor- 
able stir in the town. In his pulpit work he preached and exhorted 
in so wild a manner as to throw the whole village into the utmost con- 
fusion, declaring that three fourths of the church members were un- 
regenerate, continued the meetings at times the whole twenty-four 
hours with little intermission, and was so lost to propriety as to admit 
children and negroes to the pulpit to exhort to repentance. Curiosity 
drew crowds to hear him, the disorders grew, and a religious delirium 
fastened upon many people. The friends of religion and order, who 
would not go the whole length with Croswell were declared to be the 
enemies of religion and of God. This strange infatuation continued 
for several weeks, and while there was a noticeable alteration for the 
better in moral conduct in the town, and numerous additions were 
made to the church, the staider element insisted that a change from 
profaneness and irreligion to extravagant enthusiasm, and rash and 
censorious judgments was not a proper reformation. Many serious 
people were offended, absented themselves from the meetings, and 
deprecated the activities of the itinerant preachers. Protests were 
made to pastor Leonard, but he was sympathetic to the revival, and 
the remonstrances were unavailing. 

Josiah Cotton, grandson of the second John Cotton, a former pastor 
of the Plymouth church, and himself an occasional preacher, as well 
as clerk of the court and register of probate, asked that a church meet- 
ing be called to consider four points bearing on the controversy, name- 
ly: First, whether a sudden and short distress and as sudden joy 
amount to the repentance described and desired in 2 Cor. 7: 9-11; 
Second, whether judging and censuring others as unconverted, against 
whose lives and conversation nothing is objected, be not pharisaical, 
and contrary to the rule of charity prescribed in the Word, and a 
bold intrusion into the divine prerogative; Third, whether that spirit 
which leads us off from the Scriptures, or comparatively to under- 
value them, be a good spirit; as for instance the disorder and confu- 
sion in our public meetings, contrary to the Scripture rule in 1 Cor- 
inthians 14; Fourth, women and children teaching and exhorting in 
public assemblies contrary to the apostolical direction. 

This formal request to the pastor failed to receive the desired at- 


1Chauncy, Seasonable Thoughts, p. 249. 
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tention, and in consequence a part of the society resolved to separate, 
and in 1744 Mr. Cotton and some-seventy-five others organized a new 
society, and nine members established a new church, together known 
as the Third Congregational Church and Congregation in Plymouth. 
Thomas Faunce, the third and last ruling elder, then in his nineties, 
was one of the seceders. Unlike nearly if not quite all the church 
secessions of the period this was a separation of the Old Lights from 
the New. A meeting house with tower and spire was erected on a 
lot donated, with other valuable gifts, by Thomas Murdock, situate on 
the north side of King (now Middle) street, where Spooner’s Lane 
now is. Thomas Frink became the first pastor, and after a settlement 
of four years he was followed by Jacob Bacon. A score of years later, 
discussions were begun looking to reunion with the old church, and 
the causes of contention long in the past, and the attendance declining, 
services were discontinued early in the Revolution, but it was not un- 
til the close of the war that Mr. Bacon was dismissed by council from 
the pastorate, and a legal union of the two churches and parishes ef- 
fected. 

The neighboring communities naturally shared somewhat in the Ply- 
mouth revival experiences. In Kingston, which had become a separate 
town in 1726, Thaddeus McCarthy was the second pastor of the 
church. He was friendly to the revival, an admirer of Whitefield, 
and on its being reported that he had invited the famous evangelist to 
occupy his pulpit, measures were taken by the people to shut the meet- 
ing house against the English preacher. Although the report was not 
true, the measures so incensed McCarthy as an attempt to control 
the pulpit, that he asked for a dismissal, which he later recalled but 
without avail. 


A first hand account of the revival in Plymouth was written by Rev. 
Nathanael Leonard, pastor of the church, and published in the second 
volume of a little religious weekly called The Christian History, which 
Thomas, the son of Rev. Thomas Prince, co-pastor with Rev. Joseph 
Sewall, of the Old South Church, Boston, issued in the years 1743 
and 1744. This was the earliest American religious periodical. The 


account is dated November, 1744, and somewhat condensed is as fol- 
lows: 


“It pleased God to cast my lot . . . in the first church and 
town in the country above twenty years ago. Religion was then 
under a great decay, most people seemed to be taken up principal- 
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ly about the world and the lusts of this life; though there ap- 
peared some serious Christians among us that had the things of 
God at heart, who greatly bewailed the growth of impiety, pro- 
faneness, Sabbath breaking, gaming, tavern haunting, intemper- 
ance and other evils, which threatened to bear down all that is 
good and sacred before them. We were sensible of an awful de- 
generacy, and kept days of fasting and prayer, year after year, 
that God would pour out His Spirit upon us; especially on the ris- 
ing generation. At these times we invited the ministers of the 
county to join with us, who readily gave their assistance. The 
authority of this town endeavored to put a stop to the growing 
intemperance by clearing the taverns at nine o’clock in the evening, 
and punishing loose and disorderly persons that frequented them. 
But all the methods . . . proved of little effect. Iniquity pre- 
vailed and we were in danger of losing the very form of godli- 
ness. 

“The Reverend Mr. Whitefield coming into the land, and the 
news we presently had of his preaching and conversation at Bos- 
ton and elsewhere roused us a little, and we sent to him to come 
and preach to us. We expected him in October 1740, but were dis- 
appointed. 

“In March following the Rev. Mr. Tennant came hither and 
preached eight sermons to general acceptance, which by the bless- 
ing of God greatly awakened this people, and many have dated 
such religious impressions from that time, as we have reason to 
believe issued in a real conversion to God. . . . We often 
spent whole days in prayer, singing and preaching, and had fre- 
quently three exercises in them. I often preached three times 
on the Lord’s Day myself, and sometimes three or four times in 
the week besides. . . . The subjects chiefly insisted on were 
these following, viz., The Sin and Apostacy of Mankind in Adam; 
The Blindness of the Natural Man in the Things of God; The 


Enmity of the Carnal Mind. . . . The Sovereignty of God: 
The Way of Redemption in Christ; Justification through His Im- 
puted Righteousness. . . . All persons were put upon exam- 


ining themselves, and warned against trusting in their own 
righteousness, and resting in the form of godliness without pow- 
er etc. These things together with pathetical invitations to sin- 
ners to come and embrace the Lord Jesus Christ as offered in the 
gospel, made a wonderful impression on the minds of all sorts 
of people at the first. And men, women and children were much 
awakened, and the outward face of things began exceedingly to 
alter. 

“In February 1741-42 the Rev. Mr. Croswell came hither and 
continued in the Town about a fortnight, preaching sometimes in 
this, and sometimes in the other parish. . . . Hundreds of 
souls were at one time in the meeting house Saturday, February 
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13th, crying out in the utmost concern What they should do to 
be saved. And many others rejoicing in the Lord in the sweet 
sense of His redeeming love and grace in Christ Jesus, as they 
declared. This day and at some other times, conversions were 
so open and public, that we seemed to see souls dead in trespasses 
and sins revive and stand up monuments of divine grace. i - 

“After this for some months together you could scarcely see 
anybody at the taverns unless they were strangers, travelers, or 
some come there upon necessary business. The children forsook 
their plays in the streets and persons of all denominations, ex- 
cept a few gave themselves to reading the Word of God, and 
other books of devotion, to meditation, prayer, conference, and 
other religious exercises. And many that lived at a distance, (be- 
ing acquainted with this town in its former state, coming hither) 
behold us now with admiration, saying, Surely the fear of God 
is in this place. 

“Furthermore, as this present life is a state of imperfection, so 
there were some circumstances attending this work, which if they 
had not been, might have prevented some prejudice and offense 
against it. 

“A violent opposition presently arose, and prevailed so far, 
that a number of this congregation went out from us into a dis- 
tinct society, and nine of the brethren asked a dismission from us 
to embody into a church by themselves. We readily granted this 
request, and they have lately had a minister set over them. . . . 

“As for the subjects of this work; it hath been here as in oth- 
er places. Some that were awhile under awakenings at length 
got rid of them, and are now returned as the dog to his vomit. 
Some that we thought at first savingly changed, have since given 
reason to fear that they deceived themselves as well as others. 
But the far greater part of them that were added to the church 
behave with such meekness, humility, sobriety and other Christian 
virtues ; that 1 must say of them, as David did of the godly in his 
day, They are the excellent of the earth, in whom is my delight. 


“As to the present state of religion, the town is much reformed 
from what it was before these days. But Christians are not so 
lively as they have been; the convincing Spirit seems in a great 
measure withdrawn; iniquity begins to grow bold of late; and 
I am afraid a day of sore declension is coming upon this place. 


“I have not been particular either in describing the work with 
us, Or in giving examples of conversion; which I should have 
done were it not that the work with us is the same in substance, 
which is so often described in these papers. And the conversions 
with us (those we think genuine) agreeing with the accounts 
from other places. But this much I thought necessary to say, lest 
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I should be guilty of criminal silence, being called to praise God 
for His wonderful works, and His loving kindness toward us. My 
soul mourns in secret for those that oppose or make derision of 
the glorious work begun in the land.” 


The revival in Plymouth was the Great Awakening in miniature, 
for it followed the same lines elsewhere that it did here. There were 
the same good results in conversions and moral reforms, and also the 
same emotional extravagances, and the same elements of censorious- 
ness and intolerance. One of the chief offenders in manners and spirit 
was the Rev. James Davenport, great-grandson of the John Daven- 
port of New Haven and later of Boston. A striking instance of the 
lengths to which he was willing to go was the bonfire he made on the 
wharf in New London, Conn., of articles his converts had delighted 
in, and which he thought might lead them into idolatry. He had them 
bring to him their wigs, cloaks, breeches, hoods, gowns, rings, jewels, 
necklaces, and the books he considered it unsafe for them to possess, 
and all were given to the flames. Among the books thus burnt were 
Beveridge’s Thoughts on Religion, Dr. Chauncy’s sermon on Enthusi- 
asm, one piece of Dr. Increase Mather, one of Dr. Colman, and one 
of Dr. Joseph Sewall. So intemperate in speech and reckless in man- 
ner was Davenport that he was adjudged insane. However, later he 
confessed the sinfulness of the spirit he had so often manifested, and 
seems to have become a useful pastor. 

Divisions also resulted elsewhere in communities and churches as 
they had in Plymouth. The people friendly to the revival and to ac- 
tive efforts to lead men and women into the Christian life were called 
New Lights, while the staider and socially more conservative folks 
were styled the Old Lights. Not all the former were emotionalists 
and guilty of excesses in speech and manner, and not all the latter 
were free from bigotry and intolerance. When the Connecticut Leg- 
islature made it a criminal offense for a minister of the gospel to en- 
ter and preach in another clergyman’s parish without his permission, 
and when no less a person than Rev. Dr. Samuel Findley, afterwards 
president of the College of New Jersey, was under this act expelled 
from the colony as a vagrant; and likewise when in 1744 the two 
Cleveland brothers were expelled from Yale College because when 
home in Canterbury on vacation they attended Separatist services 
with their friends, it is quite evident that not all the heat and censor- 
iousness were on the side of the people more earnest for an awaken- 
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ing in the churches. In numerous instances the New Lights organized 
churches of their own, which were styled Separatist, that is, churches 
distinct from the old New England parish system. Of these churches 
many after the lapse of years dwindled and died, or united with the 
parish churches, while others became Baptist and furnished an im- 
portant element of increase to that denomination. 

But while there were dissensions and divisions and not a few un- 
seemly happenings in connection with the great revival, on the other 
hand there were many thousands of new members added to the 
churches, perhaps conservatively estimated at 20,000 to 25,000 in a 
population not exceeding 300,000. But the pendulum always swings, 
and it did in the New England of this period, and following the excite- 
ment there came years of reaction and spiritual deadness, and for the 
four years from 1744 there was not a single applicant for admission 
to the Northampton church, and a similar situation existed in the Old 
South church in Boston. And these cases were typical of general con- 
ditions. 

The awakening gave rise to much controversy, which found perma- 
nent expression in printed sermons and pamphlets and more extended 
works. The outstanding protagonists among those engaging in the 
war of types were Jonathan Edwards and Charles Chauncy. Edwards 
wrote Thoughts on the Revival of Religion in New England and em- 
phasized its more favorable features, while Chauncy, great-grandson 
of the Chauncy of the same name (who had preached in Plymouth a 
hundred years earlier, and became the second president of Harvard 
College), and himself one of the co-pastors of the Old Brick (First) 
church in Boston, was a strenuous opponent of the awakening and 
wrote Seasonable Thoughts on the State of Religion. About all that 
can be said for or against can be found in these two volumes. 

Undoubtedly in the revival movement there was no slight influence 
on the tendencies of theological thought, and the denominational de- 
velopments of the period and later. Three such influences may be 
noted. First, the intensified evangelical spirit led to the modification 
of the Calvinistic theology, and helped to produce what, in its various 
revisions by Jonathan Edwards, Bellamy, Hopkins, the younger Ed- 
wards, Timothy Dwight and Nathaniel W. Taylor, came to be known 
as the New England Theology; and which in still later recensions 
came to be the dominant theological thought of Congregationalism 
almost down to the beginning of the present century. Second, the 
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harder and colder and more critical spirit, which was in opposition to 
the revival awakening, led slowly and gradually to an Arian, and final- 
ly a Socinian position, the generally prevailing theological thought of 
modern Unitarianism. The development of dogmatic convictions 
which eventuated in the formation of two distinct wings in the old 
Puritan Church, and out of one made two denominations, was hin- 
dered, especially on its more radical side by great happenings in the 
political world—the taking of Louisburg in 1745, the conquest of Can- 
ada fifteen years later, the bitter controversies over Parliamentary en- 
croachments on Colonial rights, the long, weary and exhausting War 
of the Revolution, and the trying, critical period which followed, with 
its Shay’s rebellion right here in Massachusetts. It seems impossible 
at one and the same time to hold more than one major interest. But 
once the Constitution was adopted, and the states were welded into 
a nation, the fires of theological controversy blazed up, and the forces 
became strong and active that caused the breach in the churches and 
congregations of the Standing Order. 

A third influence of the awakening was on Baptist growth, more 
especially in the South. Because of the disabilities suffered from the 
Puritan churches, and also because they themselves were tinctured 
with a Socinianized Arminianism, the Baptist churches did not co- 
operate in the Great Awakening. And yet probably more than any 
other denomination they profited by it through the Separatist church- 
es that became Baptist, and remained Calvinistic in doctrine. The most 
famous of individual Separatists to cast in their lot with the Baptists 
were Isaac Backus, who wrote a History of New England with spe- 
cial reference to that body of believers; the Backus Historical Society 
being named after him; and the two remarkable evangelists Shubael 
Stearns and his brother-in-law Daniel Marshall. These devoted men 
went to the southern colonies and in their preaching and the gathering 
of a multitude of converts into many churches gave a mighty impetus 
to Baptist growth in Virginia, the Carolinas, Georgia and the regions 
beyond. To Stearns and Marshall and to the Separatist churches out 
of which they came, more than to any other factors, the large numbers 
and great influence of the Baptists in the Southern States today are due. 

Every age needs its revival of religion. In our New England coun- 
try the old style of religious awakening seems rapidly vanishing, if 
not wholly gone. No intelligent man regrets it. Infallible evangelists, 
handling an infallible Bible in an infallible way, perfectly conversant 
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with the mind of the Almighty and in His secret counsels, and abusive- 
ly insisting as the very truth of God on antiquated notions and out- 
grown doctrines, which are contrary to the findings of sober science 
and biblical scholarship, and an insult to intelligence, we can well spare. 
But we do need a revival of the religious life of our times, a revival 
clear in its assessments of spiritual values, strong in its emphasis on the 
ideals taught and lived by Jesus Christ, and outspoken in stressing the 
dominance of the spirit of the Master in all individual, social, indus- 
trial and political life; a revival mighty in its urge that men live in the 
joy and peace of fellowship with God, and with one another, irrespec- 
tive of race, color, class or creed, in the unity of the spirit and in the 
bonds of peace. This will mean harmony and good will among men 
and nations ; the “goods” of life more equitably distributed and enjoyed; 


the extremes of poverty and wealth no longer seen or known; and wars 


between class and class, and nation and nation cast on the rubbish heap 
of discarded barbarities. 

To catch this “vision splendid” with its urge to toil for its realiza- 
tion is to experience the great awakening that should come to every 
human life. 


: 


THE COVERDALE BIBLE? 


ConraD Henry MoEHLMAN 


HEN a count was made a decade ago, the Bible had been trans- 

lated into 835 languages and dialects. This record compares rath- 

er favorably with Homer printed in 30 languages, Shakespeare in 35, 

Pilgrim’s Progress in 80, and Ein feste Burg in 139. By 1500, the 

languages into which the Bible had been rendered came to 14. Dur- 

ing the sixteenth century, the Bible appeared in 26 additional lan- 

guages. But Coverdale had predecessors in the English translation 
field. 

Coverdale made no contribution to manuscript discovery or to crit- 

ical process. He did not base his work upon the original language of 


_ the Bible. He was merely a collator of existing translations and not 


a creative genius. 
The Coverdale Bible was “printed in the year of our Lord 1535 and 
finished the fourth day of October.” 


I 


Born in Yorkshire toward the end of the fifteenth century, Miles 
Coverdale lived to four score years and one. A student at the Uni- 
versity of Cambridge and a member of the Augustinian order of 
monks, he became a priest at 26 and secular priest a dozen years later. 
Attracted to the support of the principles of the reformation, he re- 
mained spurlos versunken from 1528 until his emergence with his 
translated Bible in 1535. During the later years of the reign of Henry 
VIII, Coverdale dwelt in Europe as exile and pauper. Appointed 
bishop of Exeter, with the return of the Protestants to power, the re- 
action under Queen Mary saw him a prisoner and thereupon an exile 
in Europe. Returning to England during the reign of Queen Eliza- 
beth, Coverdale was collated to the rectory of St. Mary Magnus near 
London Bridge. Unable to subscribe to the act of uniformity, he lost his 
benefice but continued preaching until his death a biennium later. 


II 


The Coverdale Bible was dedicated “unto the most victorious 
prynce and oure most gracyous soveraigne Lorde, Kynge Henry the 
1An address delivered at the Auburn Theological Seminary, October 2, 1935, 


in commemoration of the Four Hundredth Anniversary of the publication of the 
Coverdale Bible. ye 
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Eyght.” Anne Boleyn is referred to as “your dearest just wyfe, and 
most vertuous Pryncesse, Quene.Anne.” When Henry shortly there- 
after married his only Jane and the third of six unhappy wives, Anne 
was deleted for Jane. 

The first translator of the entire English Bible was not oppressed 
with a sense of mission, was quite ready to surrender to the judgment 
of the King and his contemporaries, and believed that “if it was not 
worthily ministered, God would send it in a better shape.” 


“T thought it my duty, and to belong unto my allegiance, when 
I had translated the Bible, not only to dedicate this translation 
unto your highness but wholly to commit unto the same, to the 
intent that, if anything therein be translated amiss, it may stand 
in your grace’s hands to amend it, to improve [i. e. condemn] it, 


yea, and clean to reject it if your godly wisdom shall think it _ 


necessary.” 

“But, to say the truth before God, it was neither my labour nor 
desire to have this work put in my hand; nevertheless it grieved 
me that other nations should be more plenteously provided for with 
the Scripture in their mother tongue than we; therefore when I 
was instantly required, though I could not do so well as I would, 
I thought it yet my duty to do my best and that with a good will.” 


The profusely ornamented title page of the Coverdale Bible read: 


Biblia 
The Byble: that 
is the holy scripture of the 
Olde and New Testament, faith 

fully translated out of 
Douche and Latyn 

into Englishe 

M. D. XXXV 
©. Paul If. Tessa: IU 

Praye for us, that the worde of God 
May have fre passage, and be glorified etc 

S. Paul. Colloss. II] 

Let the worde of Christe dwell in you 
plenteously in all wysdome, etc 
Josue I 
Let not the Boke of this law departe 
out of thy mouth, but exercyse thyselfe 
therein daye and nyghte etc 


You will recall that Jerome called the Christian holy book, Biblio- 
theca and that it was the ninth century when the title biblia was ap- 
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plied to the Old Testament and the New Testament. Biblia was orig- 
inally a neuter plural and signified a collection of small books. But the 
medieval Latin had a habit of turning neuter plurals into feminine 
singulars, for example, opera or folia. The word Bible emerges in 
the Anglo-Saxon of the thirteenth century. The original plural sig- 
nificance of the word had then been completely effaced. The mod- 
ern world thus inherited in the title Bible an incorrect connotation and 
proceeded to interpret a library of books as a single book. The Scrip- 
tures became Scripture and paved the way for the Fundamentalist 
doctrine of inspiration. 

At the top of the title page the tetragram, Yhwh, appears. At the 
left is a scroll, reading, “in what day soever thou eatest thereof, thou 
shalt die ;” at the right one with “this is my dear son in whom I de- 
light. Hear him.” 

The king, robed and crowned, seated upon his throne, occupies the 
centre of the title page at the bottom. In his right hand is a raised 
sword. The bishops are presenting him a book as the peers look on. 

On the left of the title page, descending, are represented the temp- 
tation of Adam and Eve, Sinai, Ezra’s reformation and David with 
harp. 

On the right of the title page, descending, appear an apostle tread- 
ing upon adder and serpent, the giving of the great commission, Peter 
preaching at Pentecost, and Paul with “I am not ashamed of the Gos- 
pel of Christ for it is the power of God.” 

The original edition of the Coverdale Bible contained no mention 
of place of publication or printing house. Hence the debate continues 
as to whether Froschover of Zuerich or Jacob van Meteren of Ant- 
werp should have the honor of printing it. It was a 12 by 8 inch Bible 
in black letters with chapter and paragraph divisions but without a 
verse enumeration. 

The Coverdale Bible was arranged in six parts—Books of Moses, 
the historical books, Job to “Salomon’s balettes,” the prophets, the 
apocrypha, and the New Testament. Forty-one books are enumerated 
in the Old Testament, eleven in the Apocrypha, and twenty-seven in 
the New Testament. 


eel 


Fortunately, Miles Coverdale was a rather honest translator. He 
does not boast acquaintance with the Hebrew and the Greek and read- 
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ily admits that his translation was based upon the German and the 
Latin. If he had added English and confessed his indebtedness to 
Tyndale, his honesty could be rated at almost one hundred per cent. 
He states that he “purely and faithfully translated out of five sundry 
interpreters” 


“and to help me herein I have had sundry translations not only 
in Latin but also of the Dutch (German) interpreters whom be- 
cause of their singular gifts and special diligence in the Bible I 
have been the more glad to follow for the most part, according 
as I was required.” 


Indeed, in 66 instances, Coverdale actually mentions variant trans- 
lations and it is quite simple to trace these to the Zuerich Bible, to the 
Latin version of Pagninus, to Luther, to the Vulgate and to Tyndale. 

Pagninus was a Dominican and professor of Oriental literature at 
Rome who in 1528 published at Lyons a Latin version of the Bible 
very carefully read and studied by Coverdale. 

The Zuerich Bible appeared before 1529 and was the work of Zwin- 
gli, Leo Juda, Pellicanus, and others. Naturally it made use of Luth- 
er. Coverdale used this Swiss-German work especially in the proph- 
ets. 

Coverdale’s dependence upon Luther might have been anticipated 
from his membership in the same monastic order and in a German 
Club of Lutheranism in Cambridge as well as from his heavy employ- 
ment of Luther in “Goostly Psalmes and Spirituall Songes.” Of 41 
pieces, 36 are translations from the German and 17 from Luther. 
Coverdale’s words are sometimes very literal translations from the 
German either directly or in dependence upon Tyndale, for example, 
daily handreaching for taegliche Handreichung, childship for Kind- 
schaft; sweet-bread for Siisesbrod; Easter lamb for Osterlamb. 

The following instances are merely a few examples of constant de- 
pendence upon Luther. Exodus 17:16, “and Moses builded an altar 
unto the Lord and called it The Lord Nissi, where Tyndale has Jehovah 
Nissi. Matthew 3:16, “and lo, heaven was open over him” where 
Tyndale has “and lo, heaven was opened unto him.” Matthew 5:9 
“Blessed are the peacemakers,” where Tyndale has, “blessed are the 
maintainers of peace.” Matthew 8:24, “in so much that the ship 
was covered with waves,” where Tyndale has “The ship was hid with 
waves.” Matthew 13:25, “there came an enemy and sowed tares 


: 
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among the wheat,” where Tyndale has “Came his fool and sowed 
tares.” 

Luther’s translation of the Bible had its inception while the great re- 
former was in hiding at the Wartburg in the Autumn of 1521. The 
basis of the translation was the Hebrew and the 1519 Greek text of 
Erasmus, not the Latin of Roman Catholicism. Since 1506, Luther 
had been studying Hebrew and since 1512 Greek. He completed the 
first draft of the New Testament between December, 1521 and the fol- 
lowing March while still at the Wartburg. This hurried work was 
revised upon Luther’s return to Wittenberg with the help of his friend 
Philip Melanchthon, Professor of Greek. 

The German New Testament was published in September, 1522 but 
without the name of the translator or of the printer and without date. 
During the ensuing 24 years, 22 printings were made at Wittenberg. 

With the help of Melanchthon and the distinguished Hebraist Auro- 
gallus and others, Luther attacked the much more serious task of ren- 
dering the Old Testament into German. Various sections of the Old 
Testament appeared from 1523 onward until the entire Bible including 
the Apocrypha was published in the Autumn of 1534. When Luther 
died in 1546, 253 editions of the Bible and portions of the Bible in Ger- 
man had been printed, and the common man was becoming familiar 
with its contents. 

In the Pentateuch and throughout the New Testament, Coverdale so 
repeatedly makes use of Tyndale that his translation has been called a 
new edition and even a reprint of Tyndale. 

But to Tyndale 

“We owe in great part our religious vocabulary. . . . It has 
been calculated that in the whole of Tyndale’s New Testament, 
the number of stranger words or words that do not occur in the 
Authorized Version is probably below 350, many of which were 
used once or twice only. Of this work as a whole, our Bibles are 
said to retain at the present day about eighty per cent in the Old 
Testament and ninety per cent in the New Testament” (Hastings 


Dic. Bible IV, 856). 


According to Marsh, 


“Tyndale is merely a full-grown Wycliffe, and his recension of 
the New Testament is just what his great predecessor would have 
made it, had he awaked again to see the dawn of that glorious day 
of which his own life and labor kindled the morning twilight. Not 
only does Tyndale retain the general grammatical structure of the 
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older version, but most of its felicitous verbal combinations, and, — 
what is more remarkable, he preserves even the rhythmic flow of 
its periods, which is again repeated in the recension of 1611. Wy- 
cliffe then, must be considered as having originated the diction and 
phraseology, which for five centuries has constituted the consecra- 
ted dialect of English speech.” 


Moreover, Tyndale seems to have made his first draft of the Penta- 
teuch from the German and in the New Testament depended upon 
Luther not merely for phraseology but for materials in its prologues 
and polemical marginal notes. Sir Thomas More refers to the “pesti- 
lent sect of Luther and Tyndale.” The archbishop of York judged that 
the introduction of Tyndale’s New Testament in England was the 
“next way to fulfill your Realme with Lutherians. For all Luther’s 
perverse opinions he grounded upon bare words of Scripture not well - 
taken or understood.” 

Yet Tyndale was prone to reach his own conclusions. His inde- 
pendence and originality are constantly in evidence. He developed a 
great degree of discrimination by measuring Luther against Wyclif 
and the Vulgate. Again and again he refused to endorse the theolog- 
ical opinions of Luther. 

Coverdale’s dependence upon Tyndale appears on almost any page 
and throughout James and Jude. The following instances illustrate 
that dependence. Matthew 1:1, “Jesus Christ the son of David;” 
1: 16, “of whom was born that Jesus which is called the Christ ;’ 1:18, 
“when his mother Mary was married unto Joseph;” 2:1, “a town in 
Jury;” 7:27, “and abundance of rain descended;” 8:11, “shall rest 
with Abraham;” 23:24, “which strain out a gnat.” 

Consider these samples from Luke: 1:63, “ and he asked for writ- 
ing tables;” 2:33, “and his father and mother marvelled;” 3:23, 
“and Jesus himself was about thirty years of age when he began.” 

Following Tyndale, Coverdale adds to the text at Luke 11: 2ff: “O, 
our, which art in heaven, thy will be fulfilled upon earth as it is in 
heaven, but deliver us from evil.” 

The statements originating with Jerome regarding the place of ori- 
gin of Paul’s letters and the messengers who carried them had been 
simplified and popularized by Tyndale. Coverdale copied Tyndale’s 
summaries. The Authorized Version followed this tradition and there- 
fore it is sometimes difficult to persuade readers of the New Testa- 
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-ment that Galatians was not sent from Rome or Hebrews from Italy 


by Timotheus. 

Coverdale retained some of Tyndale’s distinctive expressions such 
as “love” for “charity,” “elder” for “priest,” “congregation” for 
“church,” “‘similitude” for “parable,” “Easter” for “passover,” even 
in the gospels, “Easter lamb” for “paschal lamb,” “break wedlock” for 
“commit adultery,” “sweet bread” for “unleavened bread,” “counted” 
for “imputed,” “heathen” for “Gentiles.” 

It has now been sufficiently demonstrated that the Coverdale trans- 
lation is a collation of at least five existing translations. Yet Cover- 
dale, like Tyndale, exercised his right of independent judgment. He 
varies from Tyndale more than twenty times in Galatians 1. He pre- 
fers “grace” to Tyndale’s “favor;” “amend yourselves” to either “re- 
pent” or “do penance ;” “salvation” to Tyndale’s “health” and “hand- 
reaching” to Tyndale’s “ministering.” Coverdale does not divide the 
New Testament into primary and secondary books, separating Hebrews, 
James, Jude and Revelation from the other twenty-three as Luther 
does. Luther translated the Prayer of Manasses and recommended it 
for confessional purposes; Coverdale did not. Luther regarded He- 
brews as of unknown authorship and in various verses inconsistent 
with the gospels and the epistles of Paul, while Coverdale assigned it 
to Paul. In Matthew 4:6, he differs from both Luther and Tyndale, 
reading, “and with their hands they shall hold thee up;” in 9:18, he 
prefers “my daughter is even now deceased” to Tyndale’s “my daughter 
is dead already;’ in 21:42, he has “headstone in the corner stone” 
for Tyndale’s “principal part of the corner,” and Luther’s “corner- 
stone.” In John 19:13, he reads, “when Pilate heard that word, he 
brought Jesus forth and sat him down upon the judgment seat” for 
Tyndale’s “and sat down to give sentence.” 

At Acts 2:1, Coverdale reads, “and when the Whit-sunday was ful- 
filled’ where Tyndale has “when the fiftieth day was come;” at 17: 22, 
“Paul stood in the midst of the common place ;” where Tyndale has 
“Mars street;’ at 26:28, “Agrippa said unto Paul, Thou persuadest 
me in a part to become a Christian,” where Tyndale has “somewhat 
thou bringest me in mind for to become Christian.” Coverdale adds 
to Acts, “written by St. Luke which was present at the doings of them.” 

The notorious passage found at I John 5:7 of the Authorized Ver- 
sion and reading, “for there are three which bear record in heaven: 
the father, the word, and the holy ghost and these three are one,” re- 
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jected by Erasmus in his 1516 edition because he had been unable to 
discover it in any independent’ Greek manuscript; omitted also by 
Luther; printed by Tyndale; was enclosed within a parenthesis by 
Coverdale. Coverdale translated II Samuel 14:25, “and when his 
head was rounded”’—which some regard as responsible for the much 
later “roundhead” of English civil war times. He rendered Isaiah 
53:9, “his grave shall be given him with the condemned and his cruci- 
fying with the thieves.” He printed three verses in his Psalm 13, 
which he knew were not in the Hebrew. 


BY’ 


Coverdale’s arrangement of the deutero-canonical Old Testament 
books advanced them to final suppression by Protestantism. This 
tendency was inaugurated by Martin Luther. Throughout the medie- 
val period, Tobit, Judith, Baruch, IV Ezra, Wisdom, Ecclesiasticus, 
and I, II Maccabees had been regarded as scripture. Some of the 
doctrines of the church were derived from them. In the Greek and 
Latin manuscripts, these books were in, with and among the other 
books. Wisdom of Solomon might follow Job. I, II Maccabees might 
precede the Psalms. Wyclif has Ecclesiasticus before Isaiah. Luther 
separated these books from the remaining books of the Old Testament. 
The Zuerich Bible locates them at the end of the New Testament. 
Coverdale bundled them together and placed them between the Old 
Testament and the New Testament. The Council of Trent reaffirmed 
the Roman Catholic acceptance and approval of Tobias, Judith, Wis- 
dom, Ecclesiasticus, Baruch, I, II Maccabees. But the Westminster 
confession of Faith judged them to be “human writings” and the 
British and Foreign Bible Society finally refused to print them and 
described them as “unhallowed productions of the wisdom and _ folly 
of men that have been so presumptuously associated with the sacred 
works of God.” Hence Catholics may import them without paying a 
tax while Protestants may not. : 

The special title page in the Coverdale translation reads: 


Apocripha 


The bokes and treatises which amonge the fathers of olde 
are not rekened to be of like authorite with the other bokes of 
the byble, nether are they foude in the Canon of the Hebrue. 

The thirde boke of Eszdras 
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The fourth boke of Eszdras 

The boke of Tobias 

The boke of Judith 

Certayne chapters of Hester 

The boke of Wyszdome 
Ecclesiasticus 

The Storye of Susanna 

The Storye of Bell 

The first boke of the Machabees 
The seconde boke of the Machabees 


Unto these also belongeth Baruc whom we have set amoge the 
prophetes next unto Jeremy because he was his scrybe, and in his 
tyme. 


Coverdale justifies his action in a special apology entitled “The 
translator unto the reader.” The decision of the learned men of the 
church has been adverse to these books because they often contradict 
the “open and manifest truth in the other books of the Bible.” Yet 
the translator does not desire to be responsible for their disregard, be- 
littling, or rejection as false. Indeed they would bear up very well if 
fairly considered. Yet they are not crystal clear and may be misun- 
derstood by the ordinary person. 


“But who so ever thou art that readest scripture, let the holy 
ghost be thy teacher, and let one text expound another unto thee. 
As for such dreams, visions and dark sentiments be hid from thy 
understanding, commit them to God, and make no articles of them. 
But let the plain text be thy guide and the spirit of God (which 
is the author thereof) shall lead thee in all truth.” 


The passage in Ecclesiasticus 15 which played such an important 
role in the controversy between Luther and Erasmus concerning the 
freedom of the will reads, in Coverdale’s translation: 


“Say not thou it is the Lordes fault that I am gone by, for thou 
shalt not do the thing that God hateth. Say not thou: he hath 
caused me to go wronge, for he hath no need of the ungodly. God 
hateth all abomination of error and they that fear God will love 
no such. God made man from the beginning and left him in the 
hand of his counsel. He gave him commandments and precepts. 
If thou wilt observe the commandments and keep acceptable 
faithfulness for ever, they shall preserve thee. He hath set wa- 
ter and fire before thee, reach out thine hand unto which thou wilt. 
Before man is life and death, good and evil: look what him liketh 
shall be given him. For the wisdom of God is great and mighty 
in power and beholdeth all men continually. The eyes of the 
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Lorde are upon them that fear him and he knoweth all the workes 
of man. He hath commanded no man to do ungodly, neither hath 
he given any man leave to sin.” 


Protestants are so thoroughly unfamiliar with the Apocrypha that 
we yield to the temptation to add a few passages in the rendering of 
Coverdale. 


“Forgive thy neighbor the hurt that he has done thee, and so 
shall thy sins be forgiven thee also, when thou prayest.”—Eccle- 
siasticus 28: 2f. 

“He that sinneth before his maker, shall fall into the hands of 
the physician.”—Ecclesiasticus 38:15. 

“As for the thing that men have found out through their evil 
science, it hath not deceived us.”—Wisdom 15:4. 

“For it is an heavy thing, when a man’s own conscience bear- 
eth record of his wickedness and condemneth him. And why? a 
vexed and wounded conscience taketh ever cruel things in hand. 
Fearfulness is nothing else, but a declaring that a man seeketh 
help and defence, to answer for himself. And look how much 
less the hope is within, the more is the uncertainty of the matter, 
for the which he is punished . . . he was kept and shut in 
prison, but without chains.’-—Wisdom 17:11 ff. 


If a digression may be pardoned, it was the following passage in 
the Latin of II] Esdras 6:42 which influenced Columbus in his deci- 
sion to sail west over the water to reach India in less time than by the 
much longer overland route eastward: 


“Upon the third day thou broughtest to pass, that the waters 
were gathered in the seventh part of the earth: Six parts hast 
thou dried up and kept them to the intent that men might sow 
and occupy husbandry therein.” 


Coverdale was aware of the fact that the authors of the New Tes- 
tament were familiar with the Apocrypha and employed them as scrip- 
ture. In Hebrews 1 he translates, “which son being the brightness 
of his glory and the very image of his substance” and refers to Wis- 
dom 7. The source of “soul, thou hast much goods laid up in store 
for many years, take now thine ease, eat, drink and be merry” in Luke 
12 Coverdale discovers in Ecclesiasticus 11. In Romans 12, Cover- 
dale refers to the Apocrypha thrice. 

There lurks in the Coverdale Bible an exceedingly dangerous ren- 
dering. It occurs at I Corinthians 10:24. The Vulgate had trans- 
lated this verse: “Let no man seek his own but that which is anoth- 
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er’s.” Wyclif had put it: “No man seek that thing that is his own 
but that thing that is of another.” Luther wrote: “Niemant suche was 
Seyn ist sondern eyn yglicher was eyns andern ist.” Tyndale desired 
to clarify the situation and so added two very innocent words to the 
text: “Let no man seek his own prophet [i. e. profit] but let every 
man seek his neighbor’s wealth.’ Coverdale also sought to be help- 
ful and therefore adopted: “Let no man seek his own profit, but let 
everyman seek another’s wealth.” The Authorized Version popular- 
ized the new translation: “Let no one seek his own but every man 
another’s wealth.” 

There could be no confusion of meaning at that time since both 
words had spiritual significance. Thus Baxter’s Paraphrase (1701) 
explains: “We are bound by Christ to love others as ourselves and 
therefore not to prefer our own small and bodily interest or safety 
before the spiritual, greater good of others.” 

But unfortunately since then “profit” and “wealth” have acquired 
economic significance. The ordinary man thinks of “riches, affluence” 
instead of “well-being” in connection with “wealth” and it would occa- 
sion no surprise to discover some interested literalist employing the 
exhortation of the Authorized Version: “Let no man seek his own, 
but every man another’s wealth” as a biblical justification and proof- 
text for some of the unjust methods of modern business. 

In what, then, does the glory of Coverdale consist? His collation 
of existing English, German and Latin Bibles appeared as the first 
complete English Bible. His translation of the psalms was so satis- 
factory and satisfying that it became the Psalter of the Prayer Book 
and no one laid unholy hands upon it even in the proposed revision 
of 1928, four centuries later. Coverdale also defined the English 
Protestant attitude toward the Apocrypha, promoting their permanent 
removal from the Protestant Bible. Various expressions of Cover- 
dale are imbedded in the Authorized Version. His publication helped 
so to popularize the perusal and discussion of the Bible, that King 
Henry VIII lamented: 

“T am very sorry to know that most precious jewel, the Word 
of God, is disputed, rhymed, sung, and jangled in every ale-house. 
I am equally sorry that readers of the same follow it so faintly 
and coldly in living.” 

Coverdale’s originality is exceedingly limited but his good judgment 
illuminates many of his selections from the translations of others. 
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PRESIDENT ALBERT W. BEAVEN 


N the midst of a discussion in the epistle to the Hebrews dealing 

with Jewish law and history, and expounding the place of technical 
matters such as tithes and altars, appears this intriguing but tremen- 
dously dynamic description of Jesus: “Who was made . . . after 
the power of an endless life.”® It is as though one were moving 
through a room filled with antique statuary, and came of a sudden 
upon a virile and powerful personality at work, one who explained 
it all. 

Jesus is introduced to us, in this text, with his authority and im- 
portance depending neither upon the temporary framework of law, 
nor upon the ordinances and customs of the Jewish system out of 
which he came, but as explained alone by the eternally vital principle 
of life, based upon God’s reality and power. “He was made,” says the 
text, “after the power of an endless life.” I have always liked that 
phrase. It seems to take the whole matter of Jesus’ personality out of 
the formal and artificial, and to put it into line with living, on-going, 
cosmic force behind the universe. We see him in a long perspective, 
and by so doing find the key to his power. 

How splendidly those words describe Jesus! We are all fascinated 
by life. It is a miracle which always holds our attention. Life exists 
by so narrow a margin on this planet. It walks a narrow path be- 
tween destruction on the one side by cold and on the other side by 
heat, forever on the edge of extinction yet always clung to with such 
powerful tenacity that its seemingly endless successions of genera- 
tions stretch away toward the long future. We not only cling to it, 
but seek to understand it, to wrest from it its secrets, to live it to the 
full; this is the supreme objective of humanity. Among those who 
have understood it and grasped the secrets of its power, no one seems 
to have equaled Jesus Christ. 

Again, when we try to learn the art of mastering it, desire to know 
how to live it so as to bring into it the deepest satisfaction, and to ex- 
tract from it the greatest reward; when we seek to learn the scale of 
values by which we are to determine what is really most worth while 

1 Baccalaureate Sermon preached before the Graduating Class of The Colgate- 


Rochester Divinity School, May 19, 1935. 
2 Hebrews 7: 16. 
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) in it, how to restrain our wayward and lower powers so that the higher 
, and more splendid faculties within us can come to their finest develop- 
| ment, no one seems to have done it as did Jesus. In the short months 
or years that he moved among the children of men as an avowed lead- 
er he seems to have crowded into the days so much of insight into 
life, to have illuminated its dark places so extensively, to have found 
the secret of its deepest resources in God so completely, to have brought 
his purpose and will so thoroughly in line with the eternal forces back 
of the universe, that his brief life has become the measuring-stick by 
which the greater portion of the people who live measure their high- 
est achievement. The manner in which he did it seems to be hinted 
at in the text. He lived “after the power of an endless life.” The 
great forces of eternal and on-going life flowed through him on to the 
future. He lived by the lift of a far view. 

Many scholars of our day have been determined to get him located 
in his exact setting historically, politically, sociologically, psychologi- 
cally and theologically. We have striven with painstaking and com- 
mendable accuracy to secure for ourselves a clear idea of his back- 
ground, to know what the people of his time thought and what the 
ideas were with which he approached life, also to fix the dates and the 
other elements of his environment with precision. Slowly, like a 
sculptor cutting away the marble to uncover the figure imprisoned 
within the block, historians and scholars have attempted to allow Jesus 
to stand forth a true and accurate historical figure. 

No one can lessen the importance of this quest. As a part of a gen- 
eral program it has its place and it has rendered us a great service. I 
think, however, that even those who are most. deeply interested in that 
part of the inquiry are conscious that, even when that piece of work 
is done perfectly, it has not touched the secret of the thing which 
made Jesus what he was and is. Suppose that we knew the exact 
historical environment in which he and others then lived, that same 
environment did not do much to ennoble Pilate or immortalize Joseph- 
us. Suppose that we could describe accurately the eschatology which 
in his time was generally accepted, even that eschatology did little to 
lift Caiaphas or Judas into goodness or greatness. Suppose we could 
finally settle the last detail of the history of his death, his burial, and 
his resurrection, certainly those were not the facts which electrified 
and empowered those who were nearest to him. 

It was not the physical, it was not the historical, it was not the legal, 
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political or sociological features, which differentiated him from every- 
one else; it was the marvelous incorporation, within his personality, 
of the abounding and endless principle of life which we believe is at 
the heart of all things. He was a specialist on life. He was its em- 
bodiment, its champion. He was called “the son of man,” because he 
seemed to have within him the most perfect exemplification of all the 
highest and finest that life holds for us here. He was called “the son 
of God,” because it seemed as though the Eternal Being who was the 
inventor and giver of life, the author of immortality, was expressing 
his purpose in him. Eternal life was already at work before their eyes 
in Jesus. 

The will of that God seemed to be his will. When people were 
near him they felt that they were in the presence of that God. When 
they followed him they felt the thrill of the cause of that God. Even” 
in the dire moments of his suffering on the cross there was a haunting 
consciousness, even within those who were his executioners, that sure- 
ly this man had something about him which differentiated him from 
all others they knew, a force that was beyond their power to kill. 

People found it difficult then, as they have found it difficult ever 
since, to put him in as an ordinary part of a local picture, or to tie 
him into a temporary framework. Something was in him which was 
elusive and on-going. 

To me, the various doctrines which have attempted to explain the 
person of Jesus have never been so important because I thought of 
them as adequate, scientific descriptions of historical situations, as 
they have been important because they were indications of a great 
reality which lay back of these greatest attempts which men could 
make, by their minds, to grasp this great reality and to put it in words. 
How incompletely those words have at times expressed it; how, as 
men have come to understand him better, the older sets of words have 
seemed passé and partial, is all brought out in our study of the history 
of dogma and theology. One no sooner contemplates the mysteries 
included in the person of Jesus than he begins to feel immediately 
that no words he can command are big enough to hold the feelings 
and emotions that he has in that presence. Man uses his intellect, at 
its best, only to find it impossible to crowd into a statement, or a set 
of dogmas, the great realities, the force, the dynamic element, in 
Jesus of Nazareth. Jesus eludes the dogmas; he is bigger than our 
intellectual pigeon-holes; he marches on, growing, changing, in the 
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same sense that life is growing and changing. While in one sense he 
is “the same yesterday, today, and forever,” in another sense he is new 
and vital and contemporary. There is nothing static about him; he 
is no perfect marble statue, like Venus de Milo standing at the end of 
a long corridor in time; he is no perfect moral code carved upon some 
tablet and hid in some museum. Just as the text said, he was made 
“after the power of an endless life.” Even in death, he was more 
alive and vital than other people are in life. 

Others besides the author of the book of Hebrews emphasized 
this same element. When we open the pages of the Gospel of John 
we soon come upon another phrase, “In him was life, and the life was 
the light of men.” This writer too feels that the “life” quality is one 
of the most remarkably unique things about Jesus. Some do not ac- 
cept the fourth gospel as history. “He is bending facts to prove a 
point,” they say. But let us not demand that the book be something 
which it is not. We do not have to read far before realizing that what 
we are perusing here does not pretend to be a historical description 
of the elements in the environment of Jesus. The book is unquestion- 
ably an interpretation; it is also great poetry. It is, however, the re- 
sult of the insights of a soul—and a great soul at that—attempting to 
understand this personality. To say that it is not exact history is not 
at all to say that it does not disclose reality. Poetry does not neces- 
sarily pretend to be history, neither does art; but it does understand 
and disclose reality. There are plenty of areas in life where one 
needs the faculty of the intellect supplemented by the faculty of ap- 
preciation. This is true in all the higher areas of our experience, but 
it is eminently true in the area of personality. No biographer paints 
an accurate picture of a person merely because he sets down the facts. 
He needs also a sympathetic interpretation of the inner soul of the 
other personality. There are those who would discount much that 
Paul says and much that John says, because it seems to be an inter- 
pretation, an expression of a deep enthusiasm growing out of devotion 
and love. But let us ask ourselves how completely any personality is 
passed along in literature unless he has, in addition to those who give 
the cold facts about him, someone who gives an interpretation based 
upon insight. That interpretation has value, and we judge its impor- 
tance partly by the ability of the interpreter, partly by the evident 
reality of his understanding of the deeper things in the other per- 
sonality, and partly by the willingness of the interpreter to be con- 
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quered by and be loyal to the great external objectives by which the 
one being described was mastered. No one could write a really ade- 
quate biography of Walter Rauschenbusch who could not sympathize 
with and yield to the great ideals for which he gave his life. En- 
thusiastic loyalty may, on occasion, blind one to facts, but without it 
one never sees far into another person’s inner life. 

Among the greatest of Jesus’ interpreters undoubtedly were these 
two, the writer of John’s Gospel and the Apostle to the Gentiles. In 
their writings one comes upon their explanations of the overmaster- 
ing power of Jesus. It is interesting to note how frequently their 
doctrines are attempts to explain this quality in the Master to which 
the text refers. The doctrines of the pre-existence of Christ, the 
resurrection of Christ, the living and continuously contemporary | 
Christ, are examples of what we mean. They describe him as moving 
in a wide orbit. ‘“Knowing that he came forth from God, and goeth 
unto God,” writes John. “It was impossible that he should be holden 
of death,” says Peter. “Christ in you, the hope of glory,” says Paul. 
Are we to come to these and other like phrases, asking only, “Are 
they exact, complete, scientific descriptions of a set of physical facts?” 
I think not, for more important than these words is the reality back 
of them in the personality of Jesus, which so gripped these men who 
were near to him that these explanations seemed the way to put it in 
words. Doctrines are secondary; the reality they attempt to express 
is primary. 

These writers, standing next to and mastered by the magnetic and 
powerful personality of Jesus, felt, as the text says, that he “was 
made . . . after the power of an endless life.” They could not 
explain his tremendous accumulation of living and vital power, with- 
out assuming that his life reached back and tapped the eternal re- 
sources of the God of all life. Out of that grew their concept of the 
pre-existence of Jesus. If one does not accept their words, he, like 
them, is left to explain that element in Jesus which their words at- 
tempt to describe. Something about him seemed to link onto the far 
and endless past. 

Take, again, their words about his rising from the dead. They 
could not explain what they had experienced after this resurrection, 
without trying to describe how they had been caught up on a rushing 
spiritual current which proved so powerful that it was impossible to 
conceive how the one who caused it could be holden of death. Death 
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does not do to men the things that had been done to him and to them. 
They had seen him crucified, to be sure, but as a matter of reality and 
personal experience that endless life did break forth—like a spring 
which, dammed up in one place, breaks forth in another. It was im- 
possible for him to be holden of death; and the touch and the thrill 
of that personality this side of the grave was even more powerful 
than it was on the other. While the debate went on as to what the 
exact facts were, that “endless life’ flowed across the barriers of lo- 
cality, of a cross, of death, of a tomb, of the restraints of the Jewish 
hierarchy and the Roman power, and spread itself out across the 
world, changing lives, electrifying all whom it touched. Whatever the 
theories about the matter in terms of explanation, in terms of reality 
there it was: a fact of experience. It is so today. 

Take the concept of the living Christ, as they worded it or as we 
know it now. In what sense is he living? No one can ignore the 
metaphysical problems involved. These undoubtedly will be discussed 
until the end of time. But the great reality is that people get the 
same experience of God when they come near to this matchless per- 
sonality now that they did then. He has the same effect upon them 
now as he did then. He shames them out of their smallness; he calls 
them to the noble and heroic; he inspires within them all that is fine 
and pure. Like the white captain of the hosts of goodness he strides 
across the centuries. He affects us as one living “after the power 
of an endless life.” 

These seem to me to be the realities that are back of the person of 
Jesus. He still lives “after the power of an endless life,” and it is 
this far view in him and of him which enables us to explain him more 
completely than when we lose ourselves in the meticulous discussion 
of any specific set of physical facts, and let them, when found, stand 
unrelated to this longer vision. We need the far view if we are to 
understand the near one. 

Not only, however, is it true that Jesus was himself lifted by the 
far view, and that we can understand him better when we interpret 
him as did these early writers, in the light of a far view of his work 
and his personality; but it is also true that we, as ministers of the 
cause of Jesus Christ, can capitalize this same principle in our work 
and feel here the lift of the far view. We can take each piece of work 
in which we are engaged and give it larger meaning, by putting it 
against the perspective of the far view. 
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If a minister thinks of himself simply as a worker in a lone parish, 
the discouragement and the heart-break of it all can easily overwhelm 
him. If he admits to himself that he is the servant merely of one 
group, he grows narrow, parochial, competitive in his relationship to 
his fellow ministers, and leads his people not into the large things of 
the Kingdom, but into the small things of a sect or a party. Every 
minister of a local church must continually be lifting his task up into 
the greatness that belongs to it when it becomes part of the great en- 
terprise of the Kingdom. Just as a man bending over a pattern in a 
mosaic, fitting tiny pieces of stone of different colors into some small 
figure, gets his real inspiration by taking his eyes off from it at times 
and seeing the large sketch of the whole picture on which he is work- 
ing; so it is with the minister, he must get the lift of the far view. 


This holds not only for his local parish, but for the whole enter-— 
prise. The vision which we call the Kingdom of God, the bringing 
of God’s will upon earth, the achieving of the results that we want 
in the midst of mankind—these things cannot be understood unless 
they are put against the far view. The battle frequently goes against 
a man; he works hard, yet finds his plans crashing about his head; he 
preaches certain ideals, yet sees the crowd turn against them, and 
they become the views of only a minority. At times he has to stand 
all alone, upholding the ideals which he had proclaimed. If he gets 
no far view, he will die then and there, broken-hearted. But if he 
does, he may be like the heroes in the eleventh chapter of Hebrews, 
of whom it is said, “These all died in faith, not having received the 
promises, but having seen them and greeted them from afar.” Had 
these men judged everything and measured their work by the period 
of persecution in which they lived, so graphically described in that 
same chapter, they would have seemed as great failures to themselves 
and to others as Jesus seemed to some when on his cross. But in the 
light of the far view they gained hope, and in that far view we judge 
them to be infinitely more important than those who beat them down 
and sawed them asunder. 

Hammurapi was a great king and a man of tremendous power in 
the ancient civilization out of which Abraham went, but it is Abraham, 
not Hammurapi—the man who left, not the man who stayed ; the man 
who, to those in that country, seemingly failed, instead of the king, 
who seemingly remained in power—who has lived down through the 
ages and whose faith has been a stimulus to millions. The power of 
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Egypt rose and registered itself in gigantic works and physical monu- 
ments, but the intangible and seemingly unimportant words and teach- 
ings of Moses, whom Pharaoh rejected, have lived on, while the Nile- 
valley civilization has gone into eclipse. Rome, in all its vast power, 
came and went; but the humble Galilean, whom it crucified, lives on. 

We cannot tell whether a thing is right or wrong by the crowd that 
follows it. The minister must stand, and act, in the light of God’s pur- 
pose, not by the plaudits of the contemporary group. 

Into the midst of the somewhat bemired and soggy life of today, 
with its cynicism and doubt and dread, a minister goes. It is a thing 
of glory to be the preacher of a gospel that can proclaim to people 
that they can, if they will, live after the power of an endless life, and 
feel the thrill of a faith which reaches across time and strikes hands 
with the God of eternity. 

We are in a great procession; we work in a cause that moves across 
the generations; we are empowered by a force that is as resistless as 
- “endless life ;’ why should we not feel the lift of the far view? 


“A SENSE OF WHAT IS VITAL”® 


Davin Jones Evans 


ey) of the Class of 1935, I have the honor of delivering 
the faculty address to your class. I have chosen as my topic the 
words—‘“A sense of what is vital.” Dr. Moffatt’s happy rendering of 
Paul’s words as found in Philippians 1:9, the passage from which 
these words are an excerpt, is as follows: “And it is my prayer that 
your love may be more and more rich in knowledge and all manner 
of insight, enabling you to have a sense of what is vital.” That may 
well express the united prayer of the faculty in your behalf as you 
leave these classrooms. 

The theological world is like a museum of antiquities, and like an 
exhibit of recent inventions, or to change the figure, both like a petrified 
forest and a grove of growing trees. The old and the new are found 
not in adjacent compartments distinctly labeled, nor superimposed in 
neatly separable strata, but thrown together as by titanic forces care- 
less of order and chronology. It is only by patience and skill that one 
can discern the handiwork of time, and recognize the wisdom that 
changes its countenance from age to age. One who is mature in mind 
and ripe in judgment will revere the old that once was new, and trust 
the new soon fated to be old. From everlasting to everlasting truth 
builds her house of many mansions, and he who puts his confidence 
in the process of the eternal years will not fear to dwell in God’s new 
temple. The Master once said that the scribe instructed in the kingdom 
of heaven was like a householder who brought from his treasures things 
new and old. This is in commendation of the scribe who is not merely 
an antiquarian. Instruction in the Kingdom of Heaven is the new 
dimension in his experience. 

“A sense of what is vital,” moreover, compels one to discriminate 
between the experience which is the original datum, and the terms in 
which it is interpreted either to one’s self, or to others. We need not 
accept completely the extreme position which Horace Bushnell ex- 
pressed in his “Dissertation on Language.” To do so would forestall 
any expression of Christian experience. Human language is inade- 
quate and awkward, as lovers, and poets and mystics well know, but 
something of the ineffable can be communicated—enough to give as- 
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surance of a spiritual event, and possibly sufficient for a theological 
construction. But it is in this process of communication that vitality 
is imperiled. Traditional forms, contemporary symbols, a common vo- 
cabulary expressing innumerable types of personal and social experi- 
ence, are ready to hand, and the new event is chronicled in old words. 
The heavenly treasure is enshrined in an earthly vessel, and inevitably. 
The tragedy lies in mistaking the vessel for the treasure. Any given 
dogma implies the transient and the permanent. The transient is a 
frail framework, consisting of thought-forms that mirror a momentary 
phase of the process of human thinking, and has only relative validity. 
The permanent consists of attitudes and relations that in the nature of 
things are constant and repeatable. A cluster of stars, to one genera- 
tion, may be prima-facie evidence that the gods are skilled in archery; 
to another, it may be equally clear that they are holes in the floor of 
heaven through which the divine candle-light is gleaming; to yet an- 
other, they may suggest a sort of divine and dazzling alphabet by 
means of which human horoscopes are spelled out; to Sir James Jeans, 
they appear to be none of these things. Only the star light is constant, 
the dogmas are variable. 

A vital religious experience consists primarily in one’s own, original, 
immediate reaction to a universe of persons and things conceived of in 
terms of response to one’s urge for self-fulfillment. In this sense of 
directness and immediacy, truth, beauty, goodness, love, ethical impera- 
tives and worship are endued with the freshness of this morning’s sun- 
rise, and the fragrance of a rose new-born. Read again the New Tes- 
tament for a sense of this untrammeled immediacy. Jesus confronting 
God, and love and duty; Paul climbing out of the limitations of a tradi- 
tion-bound world up into harmony with the Eternal Unseen; the author 
of Hebrews heaving the anchor of his soul beyond the shallows of the 
transient into the divine deep hidden behind the veil; John, sublimat- 
ing the local and the temporal into the universal and abiding ;—in all 
of these it is immediate experience that speaks, or rather sings, and the 
melodies were of necessity transcribed into the musical phraseology of 
the hour. Our business is not the parsing of this phraseology, but to 
listen as they listened! Perchance, God is still singing, and when we 
hear, our tears will cease to flow, our discords will be resolved, our 
harsh hates will vanish, and the ethical imperative of Thou Shalt Love, 
like the voice of many waters, will thunder through the trashy rag- 
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time of our petty lusts, our pride, our avarice, and the shameful lip- 
service of our religious hypocrisy. . 

Allied to this discernment between new and old, and this discrim- 
ination between the transient and permanent in experience,—indeed un- 
derlying them is the spirit or attitude which we call liberalism, a term 
which though difficult to define, stands for an attitude—or a group of 
related attitudes that have created the highest values that we know in 
the twentieth century. If we value freedom of inquiry, we need to 
remember Galileo and Servetus; if we deplore the use of force in 
securing uniformity of religious belief, we need to remember the In- 
quisition—The Holy Office, the spirit of which was not limited to 
medieval Catholicism, but lived as well in Calvinism and Puritanism; 
if we value democracy in government, then we need to revalue the 
price at which this freedom was purchased; if we value the individual 
—the human personality, and concede to this personality the intrinsic 
right of self-determination, then we must once again review the arduous 
process of experience and thought both in the realms of politics and 
religion that make this value basic in our contemporary life; if we 
value nurture, education, and persuasion as the methods best calculated 
to secure civic and religious stability, then we would do well to recall 
the barbarism that made men religious by decree and enforced citizen- 
ship by means of bastiles; if we value the liberty of criticising bibli- 
olatry and ecclesiasticism, then let us remember the logic the reformers 
feared to follow, and the substitute infallibilities that Protestantism 
again and again has erected; in short if we value liberalism, then it 
behooves us to defend it as the bulwark of free inquiry—the foundation 
of the sciences, the only hope of self-determination in government, and 
the only basis for a religious life that can co-exist with the scientific 
temper of our age. To proclaim the death of liberalism, however pre- 
maturely, is to assert that man has only a herd mind and that only the 
bull of the herd has the right of control. Absolutism was never in 
history the peril that it is today, and when three hundred and seventy- 
five millions of Europeans have surrendered their political wills to 
social, economic and political dictators, thus repudiating liberalism root 
and branch, it is ridiculous beyond expression to hear some Americans 
equate liberalism with communism or socialism. As a matter of fact 
the economically radical must have another battle-cry than liberalism, 
and they are quite frank and possessed of insight when they proclaim 
as their slogan—‘‘to the right theologically, to the left politically.” Lib- 
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eralism, if I may say it, looks neither to the right nor to the left. “Back 
to Calvin” says Barth, “Back to Aquinas” says Maritain, and the cry 
echoes and re-echoes in the theological circles and religious commun- 
ions. What they all seek, economically, politically and religiously is 
uniformity, stability. The machine must be matched with force. The 
present crisis can be cured only by compulsion. They cannot wait. 
Even God must partake of the nature of crisis and catastrophe. 

This is a time for patient faith, for steady courage, for constant love 
that creates every manner of insight, and that enables us to have “a 
sense of what is vital.” 


MUSIC IN THE CHURCH FOR THE NEW DAY* 


Gustav ApoLF LEHMAN 


Rk a number of years one of the downtown churches here has been 
ministering in a quiet, unassuming manner to the folk who wait for 
street cars or busses at the corner on which the church stands. A 
thoughtful minister, or perhaps an artistic churchman, each week places 
in plain view a worship-inducing notice of the following Sunday’s 
theme. Always arresting in their combination of artistic variety in 
form and color, and of thought-provoking ideas, these beacons of 
religious consciousness must be a benediction to many who go to and 
from shop or office, or studio or market place, and who have the good 
fortune to be routed on their journeys, past these noiseless, worshipful 
messengers of the church. Many who occasionally or regularly come 
under the spell of this remarkable series must often catch a new vision 
or challenge which becomes part of their own religious. philosophies 
and helps them in personal problems or in their own church life. 

In a larger sense, too, these guide-posts of religious thought and 
impulse typify a trend in the Protestant church toward more ornate 
methods of worship. Art, of course, in higher forms than this humble 
sign-board, is always a powerful force for religious impressions among 
some people and races, and at times among all people. In recent years 
it is being employed increasingly to assist free Protestant communicants 
in expanding the forms and means of worship. Imposing Methodist, 
Baptist, Congregational and Presbyterian cathedrals, beautiful College 
and University cathedral-chapels and improved orders and instruments 
of public worship are among the tangible evidences that so-called low- 
church Protestantism is emerging from an overemphasis upon sub- 
jective worship to an appreciation and use of a sufficient amount of 
objective worship forms to bring balance to the program in public 
religious meetings. 

Outstanding new hymnals, published within the last two or three 
years by Baptists, Presbyterians, Congregationalists, and just now by 
the Methodist body, are most encouraging indications of the progress 
in Christian ethics and artistic tastes that have been made by our non- 
liturgical communions during the past fifteen or twenty years. It is 
a tribute to this growth in standards of denominational hymnody that 
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the publishers of the more subjective type of religious song material 
are adjusting contents and are including large numbers of the more 
worthy hymns and tunes in their publications today. It is hardly nec- 
essary to add that, unless these collections of the finest hymns are 
learned and become a part of the religious experience of the individuals 
in the congregations, they will not function as worship instruments. 

These hopeful improvements in hymns, worship-service outlines, 
architecture, etc., have no doubt come to no small extent because of 
the influences of religious education courses in seminaries and univer- 
sities and through the work and programs of directors of religious 
education in many churches. Numerous denominational and inter- 
denominational conventions and conferences have made contributions 
toward this progress as has a considerable body of sincere church 
musicians who for a long time pioneered alone in this field of worship. 

Honest facing of facts, however, compels one to give considerable 
credit for this trend toward mysticism to the rather grave political 
and economic conditions the world over. Humanity has always been 
more religiously-minded when humbled and chastened, and consequently 
repentant. 

Because of the present mood of Christian people, and for that mat- 
ter, of all humanity, the problems of music in the Church for the New 
Day must be faced with candor, and charity, and courage. And be- 
cause of these conditions it is dangerous to keep anything in the wor- 
ship programs of our churches unless it has genuine worth. It may 
be even more dangerous to the growth of Christianity if certain ele- 
ments are kept out of our public services. 

Church musicians should be among the first to recognize the oppor- 
tunity that is theirs, not only to supply the worthiest forms of worship 
materials, but for giving to the church through music that intangible 
something which can help lift the burden of humanity. It is for them 
to become not merely directors of music, or ministers of music only. 
Church musicians can only fulfill their mission in the church if they 
assume their responsibilities as true ministers of Jesus Christ through 
music. In no other way can they be honest with themselves or their 
churches. Again and again there ought to be brought to the conscious- 
ness of leaders in church music a realization of the opportunities 
which this matchless spiritual medium affords, to awaken the sense of 
the Mystic Presence, be it in kirk or cathedral, at Morning Prayers or 
Even Song, beside the cradle or at the grave, in home or foreign lands. 
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“How many of us ever stop_to think 

Of music as a magic link with God— 
Taking sometimes the place of prayer 

When words have failed us ’neath the load of care. 
Music! that knows no nation, race or creed 

But gives to each according to his need—” 


Like this anonymous poet, church musicians ought often to ask them- 
selves—“Does the music as we produce it help people to know God?” 
Admitting that there are yet Protestant churches beset with an objec- 
tivism of traditional worship or an emptiness of subjective forms that 
too often lead to barren formalities ; admitting that some churches still 
resort to a subjectivism that becomes unworthy sentimentalism; and 
admitting that still another type of Protestantism has gone into a sub- 
jectivism of scientific research and criticism, that presents such a vague 
idea of God and man’s relation to Him, that the average layman be- 
comes confused and discouraged; granting all this, what are church 
musicians doing to bring succor to these languishing churches and 
congregations? Naturally, these questions confront in great part the 
professional musician in the employ of the church. But they also offer 
a challenge to the host of amateurs whose talents are given to the 
church in varying degrees of worth, regularity, energy, time and sin- 
cerity of purpose. Surely, in a day when there is almost universal 
awakening of conscience for righteousness and purity in personal life, 
for justice in politics and government and society; for truth in religious 
thinking; surely, in such a time it cannot be asking too much that 
musical contributions in the Church do not fall short of honest artistic 
and intellectual standards, and above all spiritual values. 

Superior radio programs and cheap, rapid transportation facilities 
making concert programs accessible, have not made the Church musi- 
cian’s problem easier except perhaps to point the way. These ad- 
vantages have made possible unbelievable advances in true artistic tastes 
in all our people, who immediately mark as unworthy and actually 
unworshipful and irreligious the type of music presented as worship 
vehicles in too many of our Protestant churches. An even more potent 
force in this development of musical taste has been the marvelous ex- 
pansion of education in music in public and private schools. Here, 
almost daily preparation and tuition in the best vocal and instrumental 
music have engendered a taste and a love for the finest styles and have 
resulted in superior performing musicianship. Participants and hearers 
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alike, used to such artistry in amateur as well as professional individual 
and group performances, either tacitly or openly brand music of a 
lower grade as insincere, particularly so when used in the worship of 
Almighty God. What a difference in ideals of music for worship two 
thousand enraptured Rochesterians experienced when they listened for 
more than two hours to the exquisite singing of beautiful church music 
by the choir of sixty boys and young men from the Dresden Kreuz 
Kirche one evening last spring! A quiet, unassuming master, whose 
name was not indicated on the program, explained that he was on the 
staff of the church as a teacher of religion through music and that 
he had two hours daily with these boys, instructing them in the price- 
less treasures of the best music literature of the church. Where in 
American churches except in the case of the Paulist Choristers of 
Chicago and New York, and in a few other isolated instances, do we 
have such devotion to teaching truth to the young through music? 
These beautiful singing units illustrate what could be done by Protes- 
tant churches toward utilizing music as a means of religious education 
and toward helping us to experience the Presence by leading us into 
a more objective manner of worship. It would mean a renunciation 
of sentimentality and shallowness in our worship-music. It would en- 
tail a long and arduous, and perhaps costly, preparation of public wor- 
ship. For permanent good in the church it would mean the organiza- 
tion of children’s, young people’s and adult music units, with ideals 
of artistic genuineness that would not call upon them the condemnation 
of insincerity. 

Somehow we must find a way to inspire our lay-musicians to be 
willing to give ungrudgingly of time and comfort and energy to the 
fulfillment of music programs in our churches that will by their sheer 
sincerity become true and effective means of worship, inducing a sense 
of the Divine Presence in performers and attending worshippers as 
well. 

It is the profound conviction of thoughtful people that young women 
and young men can be led to such planes of idealism and that there 
is in every church a body of young people who will accept a challenge 
like that and who will go the way of adventure if leaders are willing 
to go along with them or will blaze the trail for them. Chiefly, it is 
the task of the leader of church music, whether trained or not, to lead 
the way, artistically and spiritually. His is the responsibility for a 
manner of worship that will reveal truth. He must refuse to be satis- 
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fied with anything but the best in kind and production. He himself 
cannot be true and careless at the 8ame time. Only recently a man 
was applying for a position as Minister of Music. In the course of a 
conversation relating to the post he swore rather complacently in that 
nonchalant manner so often assumed by misguided artists who believe 
such carelessness to be a requisite for musicianship or artistic atmos- 
phere. His interviewer could not help but wish for church musicians 
with Christian as well as artistic ideals. Several months ago a very 
prominent church singer said to an acquaintance that he was thoroughly 
satisfied with his church position because he was in a choir where all 
the singers were professionals and good readers. Consequently they 
were not obliged to have any rehearsals, merely meeting at the church 
about twenty minutes before service, singing through the anthem once 
and then going on into the worship-period! Comment on such lack 
of spiritual insight and artistic ideals is not necessary here, but both 
represent types of musicians who profess to lead worship-services, and 
who do not realize that the language they use is a dead one as far as 
divine worship is concerned. 

How much more inspiring the legend of Madame Nordica who is 
said to have refused to sing a role until she had rehearsed it at least 
five hundred times. And that other story of the noted actor who was 
visiting a minister classmate over one week end. At the evening meal 
the Vicar suddenly had a happy idea, he thought, and asked his friend 
to read the lesson in the service next day; to which the astonished 
actor replied, “Why! I would not think of reading in public with less 
than two weeks of preparation.” Mere mention of the name Schweit- 
zer as a great contemporary Christian, philosopher, musician, becomes 
an inspiration and a challenge to anyone who would be a leader of 
worship through music. 

Truth and reality in worship through music, can come only when 
there is absolute honesty, artistic and intellectual, and consequently, 
spiritual. This quality in the worship forms must manifest itself in 
the selection of the music, in the preparation of it and in the sincere 
public rendition. He who would become the Levite in the temple 
service, whether as professional or untrained musician, must bring 
worthy worship materials to the sacrifice, for “cursed be the deceiver 
who sacrificeth unto the Lord a blemished thing.” 

But church musicians must have allies in the performance of their 
tasks. They can be ever so consecrated to high artistic, intellectual and 
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spiritual ideals, yet their labors will be difficult if not entirely in vain, 
unless their co-workers at the preaching desk and in the pew are will- 
ing to make similar sacrifices of time and energy, of thought and means, 
of comfort and habits, perhaps. A tale most heartening to sincere 
churchmen, especially to those in free churches, comes from a large 
mid-west city. A minister was facing smaller congregations Sunday 
after Sunday, month by month, year by year, largely, because his Amer- 
ican constituency had gradually moved to more spacious and smokeless 
sections of the metropolis. The natural consequences so well known 
came into this picture. A colony of our foreign-speaking brethren 
came from less desirable living quarters to these homes, better because 
the church had been in this place for a long time. This minister, how- 
ever, had a discerning, humanity-loving daughter, who was a student 
in the University of that city. She saw her father’s predicament and 
set herself to the task of helping him. The father’s story of how this 
girl chanced or seized upon music, the universal language, as the solu- 
tion of her parent’s problem, is most thrilling to hear. 

She organized two choirs, one of children and one of young folk. 
She used those children and young people of the church who were 
willing to come and she used the children of the neighborhood. “Suffer 
little children to come unto me” was her motto, and what a glorious 
opportunity to teach human brotherhood to that church in a simple, 
straightforward and effective way! She rehearsed with them twice 
each week. She organized mothers’ sponsoring groups for each choir. 
These ladies bought and made vestments for the choirs. After a 
time the father-minister permitted his daughter to use the choirs in 
Sunday evening services. Later, with the session’s consent the pastor 
and daughter used them in the Sunday morning worship program. A 
processional had been prepared, but being a new experience it was not 
at first all that it should be. At the close of the service, an elderly 
business man, who was one of the best contributors to the church bud- 
get, spoke to the minister and warned him that if such musical mon- 
strosities continued he would withdraw his support from the church. 
The pastor in his story, says:. “I looked straight into his eyes and 
said to him, ‘My friend, you have had many years of usefulness in the 
church, for which we are grateful. During that time your activities 
in the Kingdom have built up a spiritual reserve in your own life. 
If the church must now choose between a form of worship that is to 
be mainly a consolation to you and other like-minded folk, but will 
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deprive these young people and children of the opportunity to build 
into their characters a religious experience for their needs, then we 
must choose to go with them.’” And they went ahead to organize, 
train and vest two more choirs. In two years the morning congrega- 
tion grew from two or three hundred to eight hundred and the evening 
congregation grew proportionately. The many smaller gifts more than 
made up for the loss of the one large contribution. But of much more 
significance, was the spread of the Good News to so many more people 
in the community about the church. 

This minister has learned through his daughter’s and his own spirit 
of adventure the truth of Dean Willard L. Sperry’s statement in his 
recent volume on Worship—“to be permanently serviceable, a habit (of 
worship) must be mindful from time to time, both of the country from 
which it came out, and of the country to which it goes.” Dr. Ralph 
Sockman impressed this truth indelibly upon our minds in an address 
here some years ago when he said “True worship, religion, must con- 
tain both the spirit of eternity and of modernity.” To have a living 
church with a body of believers, growing in numbers and in personal 
spiritual stature, both historical and prophetic elements or emphases 
must be recognized for a balanced, effective type of public worship 
exercises. It may be dangerous to let youth go free in experiments 
of religious expression, but never as dangerous and paralyzing to the 
church body as a complacency of worship attitudes and philosophy that 
rise in stubborn opposition as soon as ministers of the word, music or 
education, or certain members attempt to initiate new and adventurous 
ideals and plans of worship. 

Why do military bodies largely capitalize on the psychological values 
of parades? Take the colorful parades out of American Legion con- 
vention programs, and how long would it take these organizations to 
disintegrate? Do not these processions, like academic commencement 
regalia, capture the eye and imagination? Why not, then, use this en- 
tirely legitimate psychology of pageantry and discipline, primitive 
though you may call it, to make religious impression? It was the 
writer’s privilege to be in Philadelphia early in the summer when 
fifty thousand Christian Endeavorers from every state in the Union and 
from many other lands, marching to the hymn-tune music of forty-odd 
bands, furnished a story in word and picture that crowded almost all 
other news off the front pages of the daily press. The spectacle caught 
not only the imagination of Philadelphians but became front page 
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Associated Press news the world over. It is without doubt inspiring 
to our Protestant churches to have such a living, close-by demonstra- 
tion by the Christian Youth of International Christian Endeavor, in the 
name of the Christ whom they and we worship and serve. But it was 
infinitely more important that 50,000 young people, marching for sev- 
eral hours on a sweltering summer day, caught a vision which was 
indelibly impressed upon their consciousness that the movement of 
which they are a part is a great host of people marching on to ultimate 
triumph for righteousness. 

For several years, the church I had the privilege of serving gave 
many of us that very consciousness on each Sunday morning, when 
over a hundred young folk and children declared as beautifully and 
sincerely as they could in their procession of worship—“God, Christ 
leading the church, we can conquer.” 

Who can forget the marvelous panorama of God’s people on their 
toilsome, plodding march across the stage of life, so graphically pic- 
tured for us in Marc Connolly’s timeless drama “The Green Pastures” ? 

You may have heard this beautiful story about a large church in 
New York state. On last Palm Sunday, as is the annual custom there, 
all the choirs, more than 200 singers, in various colored robes, made 
of the Palm Sunday Processional a Consecration Service. In this serv- 
ice, during the processional, each singer carries a palm leaf and as the 
chancel is passed, quietly lays the palm leaf on the altar as a mark of 
his personal re-consecration to Jesus Christ. On this particular Sun- 
day last April, a father took his four-year-old daughter to the service. 
Both were deeply moved and at dinner the young father described the 
service to the mother who had remained at home with a smaller child. 
He thought he had remembered every detail, but at the conclusion of 
his story, the little daughter spoke up: “But Daddy, you forgot, God 
was there.” 

Do we not have a high privilege as well as a responsibility to build 
in our young people a heritage of hymn-knowledge and sincerely emo- 
tional worship-experiences through the various forms of religious 
music and drama and pageantry? Can we not, through music and 
drama, give to them opportunities for worthy expressions of their 
emotional natures, supplying constructive programs of worship as they 
pass through their most imaginative years? Dare we be less than 
adventurous in forming the worship-ideals and in planning them for 
our churches? Can we, as free Protestant churchmen, have any hope 
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for our churches and the redemption of the world, if we fail to build 
into our public religious exercises the*best and the most sincere elements 
that time, effort, talent and means can supply? 

The most significant and hopeful index of a better day for American 
church music lies in the fact that theological seminaries and denomina- 
tional colleges and universities, in increasing number, are today offer- 
ing partial or full courses in church music and leadership training. 
This curricular trend has been noticeable for five or ten years and is 
contemporary with the establishment in this decade of several schools 
specializing in the training of church music leaders. Several of these 
schools are now conducting annual hymn and church music festivals 
in which hundreds of singers from large numbers of churches demon- 
strate the power in sincere, beautiful music. It would seem that these 
educational trends promise much for the enrichment and the develop- 
ment of effective worship materials in our free Protestant Churches. 


“His eyes were dim with the dust of the mart, 
With woe of the world he was sick at heart, 
When lo! he was met by a mighty song! 

Its surge upbore him above the throng, 

It left him clean and brave and strong; 
Never again shall he hate the mart; 

He yearns to give it the song of his heart.” 


There are good texts already available and set to good music for the 
present mood but there is still great need for sacred literature similar 
in spirit to verses like these taken from a recently published hymnal: 

“God of grace and God of glory, on Thy people pour Thy pow’r; 
Crown Thine ancient church’s story; Bring her bud to glorious 


flower. 
Grant us wisdom, grant us courage, For the facing of this hour. 


“Cure Thy children’s warring madness, Bend our pride to Thy 


control ; 

Shame our wanton, selfish gladness, Rich in things and poor in 
soul. 

poor, wisdom, grant us courage, Lest we miss Thy kingdom’s 
goal. 


May the Protestant Christian Church ever set itself to the task of 
increasing efficiency in the teaching of religion through worship, but 
may it always retain its passion and genius for the religion of the 
Inner Light and ever guard against worship practices less worthy than 
such that bring the highest and most permanent good to mankind. 


BOOKS OF INTEREST TO MINISTERS 


An American Commentary on the Old Testament: Nahum, William J. 
McGlothlin; Habakkuk, Zephaniah, John B. Gough Pidge; Hag- 
gat, Malachi, I. G. Matthews; Zechariah, Mitchell Bronk. Phila- 
delphia: The American Baptist Publication Society, 1935. Pp. 
vi. + 20; vi + 24; vi + 22; viii + 18; x + 34; xiv + 38. $2.00. 

Two points of view are represented in this volume. McGlothlin on 
Nahum and Pidge on Habakkuk and Zephaniah ignore questions of 
higher criticism entirely, and give little attention to textual criticism. 
Modern scholars, indeed, think that there are but few later additions 
in Nahum and Zephaniah. Habakkuk, however, is generally regarded 
by recent scholars as containing at least three principal sections, of di- 
verse authorship. The titles at the beginning and end of the poem in 
chapter 3 are mentioned by the author, but their significance, as show- 
ing clearly that the poem had been in use as part of a collection of 
psalms, is entirely ignored. 

McGlothlin is on very precarious ground in dating the book of Na- 
hum about 647 B. C., solely on the basis of the statement in 2 Chron. 
33:11 that the king of Assyria carried Manasseh captive to Babylon. 
He says of this time: “There was no period in the history of Judah, 
perhaps, when she was more sorely afflicted by Assyria.” The repu- 
tation of the Chronicler as a historian, in the eyes of modern scholars, 
is very poor, and the statement here is particularly suspicious because 
it states that the king of Assyria carried Manasseh captive, not to 
Nineveh his capital, but to Babylon. This supposed incident has no 
support in the books of Kings or in the Assyrian records. 

It is expected, of course, that the conclusions of a writer should be 
his own. In these days, however, it is surely a serious defect that a 
writer gives no consideration to the opinions of modern scholars 
based upon critical study. 

Bronk’s Zechariah and Matthews’ Haggai and Malachi accept the 
usual results of modern criticism. Bronk considers the work of Zech- 
ariah himself to be limited to the first eight chapters, in accordance 
with the usual view. The work of Matthews in textual criticism is 
particularly comprehensive and satisfactory. His treatment of Tam- 
muz worship, in connection with Malachi 2: 10-16, is especially clear 
and convincing. Both Bronk and Matthews recognize that Zechariah 
and Haggai predicted that Zerubbabel would become king, Matthews 
pointing out that an effort to make him such was evidently undertaken 
and ended in failure. Bronk thinks that in Zechariah 6:11 the name 
of Joshua has been substituted for that of Zerubbabel. That hardly 
seems an adequate solution. It seems evident that the passage original- 
ly mentioned both Zerubbabel and Joshua, see the mention of crowns, 
not crown, in v. 11, and the statement in v. 13: “and the counsel of 
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peace shall be between them both.” These references seem to make 
it evident that in v. 11, originally. containing the names of both Zer- 
ubbabel and Joshua, as already stated, the name of Zerubbabel has 
been dropped, because of the failure of the attempt to make him king, 
leaving the passage in confusion. 

The plan of this series contemplates brief commentaries, designed 
for practical use, with no great emphasis on critical details. The pres- 
ent volume is in general accord with the plan. Within the limits in- 
tended the authors have done creditable work, showing satisfactory 
scholarship and serious study of the books. GYR: 


Makers of Christian History. John T. McNeill. New York: Henry 
Holt and Company, 1935. Pp. 277. $2.00. 


Progress is never constant. Periods of retardation and acceleration 
alternate and at the centre of these latter is always strong creative 
leadership. Thus the story of human advance “is at bottom a history 
of great men who have worked here.” Our author chooses to deal in 
that way with Church History. He reviews ten centuries of the 
Christian era beginning with the ninth, and selects for study thirty 
outstanding individuals whom he characterizes as “dynamic and his- 
tory shaping personalities.” His choice is determined by the creative 
force and influence of these personalities upon the development of 
Christianity, and in each case his treatment seems eminently to justify 
the selection. To be sure the discussion of so many within such brief 
compass imposes limitations, but the portrayals are vivid and per- 
spective is preserved in a crowded landscape. With a skill at which 
this reviewer marvels Dr. McNeill succeeds in depicting the situation 
in which each character moved, in furnishing the essential biographi- 
cal details, and in formulating an illuminating and critical appraisal 
of the contribution made by each. The chapter titles reveal a dis- 
criminating classification and also suggest the progress which they 
describe. The first is “Leaders out of Chaos,” and Alfred the Great 
and Nicholas the Great are thus described. In succession we meet 
“Apostles of Monastic Piety,” “Papal Rulers of the West,” “Brothers 
and Sisters of the Poor,” “The Glorious Company of the Teachers,” 
“The Noble Army of the Heretics,” “The Goodly Fellowship of the 
Reformers,” “Pathfinders of Liberal Christianity,” coming finally to 
“Inspirers of Modern Piety,” in which company we find Loyola, Wes- 
ley, and Schleiermacher. The student of this period, or any part of 
it, will find here much to help him, concisely but attractively present- 
ed, and he will further be assisted in any more detailed study he may 
wish to make by the extended bibliography which the author furnishes. 

AA cata 


Creative Christianity. Shailer Mathews. Nashville: Cokesbury Press, 
1950. Pp. 167s eee: 


The Cole Lectures for 1934 by the former dean of the Divinity 
School of the University of Chicago. A searching analysis of the 
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status of Christianity in the modern world and suggestions for a con- 
structive religious-social advance. Repudiating the attempt to escape 
from social problems by way of the usual formulas of let Jesus do it 
and individualism, the author urges the church to accept sociological 
classification with religious function. The church cannot be indif- 
ferent to social evils. It must be a social ferment because it insists 
“upon the presence of God in human history.” Although religious 
education has given too much attention to psychology and too little 
to a proper evaluation of the Bible and early had an ambition to be- 
come a movement apart from the church, it may be revised to help 
meet the cultural needs of today. In the final chapter the new obli- 
gations set by new conditions in the social, economic, political, inter- 
national and cultural fields receive comment. A well-organized table 
of contents atones for the lack of index. 


Their Religion. A. J. Russell. New York: Harper and Brothers, 
1935. Pp. 352. $2.00. 

Anecdotes sometimes with religious coloring concerning Abraham 
Lincoln, Robert Burns, Marshal Foch, Gladstone, Napoleon, Disraeli, 
Nelson, Dickens, Washington, Livingstone, Cromwell, Darwin, Shakes- 
peare, and Jesus of Nazareth. Any minister short of stories will find 
this a “vivid, interesting and inspiring book.” One wishes the author 
had used his literary ability to describe the Jesus of history. 


Preface to Religion. Bernard Iddings Bell. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1935. Pp. xii + 198. 


The Lyman Coleman Lectures for Lafayette College, in Canon 
Bell’s customary, fascinating and positive style. The approach is 
semi-historical. Religion must be accompanied by cult, code, creed 
and canon to enjoy social significance. The roots of Christianity are 
traced to the Hebrew religion and Judaism, of which it is the comple- 
tion and fulfillment. Anglicanism is classified as a type of Protestant- 
ism although it is really a “non-Roman Catholicism rather than a 
Protestantism in the Lutheran or Calvinist or Pietist senses.” The 
four major problems facing the church today are the “relationship of 
Christian creed and modern thought, the restoration of vitality to 
Christian worship, and re-establishment of the church’s liberty to 
bring statecraft and business to the judgment seat of the Christ, and 
the restoration of unity to that Kingdom of Jesus which is the Church.” 


Chaos in Mexico. Charles S. Macfarland. New York: Harper and 
Brothers, 1935. Pp. 284. Index. $2.00. 


Most Christians in the United States have been too sceptical, indif- 
ferent or credulous regarding the troubles of Mexico. This volume 
attempts an objective review of the general and especially the religious 
situation there. Especially useful are the excerpts from various acts 
of the government including the pertinent articles in the constitution 
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of 1917. How effective the action of the government has been is wit- 
nessed to by the reduction of the number of the priests from 4,493 
to about 200 in May, 1935. The question and answer interviews with 
representatives of education, the state, and the church shed consider- 
able light upon the questions in controversy. Among the Protestants, 
the Congregationalists have adopted the most constructive policy. 
Their program publishes this statement of principles: 


“The Gospel is eminently social and is superior to any other 
plan which aims at social redemption, as has been shown by uni- 
versal human experience through successive ages. 

“No social program which denies or neglects the fundamental 
teachings of Christ can satisfy human needs. 

“Social work is one way of attaining the aim of personal and 
collective salvation.” 


Church, Community and State. J. H. Oldham. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1935. Pp. 47. $.35. 

An essay anticipating the questions to be considered at the meeting 
of the Universal Christian Council for Life and Work in 1937. The 
approach to the issues is mainly ecclesiastical. But the church has 
long since been given historical and sociological classification. Unless 
it accepts this status, the various churches will not be able to agree 
upon a definition of the church, to say nothing of presenting a united 
front to the nations of the world upon these serious issues. 


What Is This Christianity? Edward S. Woods. New York: Harper 
and Brothers, 1935. Pp. xi-+ 214. $2.00. 


A very practical and optimistic exposition of the content of Christi- 
anity, growing out of the Bishop of Croyden’s faith that “the intellec- 
tual climate of our day is more favorable to belief in God than it has 
been for many generations,” and his desire to do something about 
such issues as this that a “prison of the mind is being built from Stras- 
bourg to Vladivostok.” He urges the church “courageously and with- 
out reserve to set about the task of translating Christ’s values into her 
own life and the life of the world around . . . and with a larger 


faith to expect to see a great release on every side of the pent-up life 
and love of God.” 


The Future Life. Frederick A. M. Spencer. New York and London: 
Harper & Brothers, 1935. Pp. 320. $3.00. 

The sub-title of this work is ‘““A New Interpretation of the Christian 
Doctrine.” It is, as the blurb suggests, a comparative study; but it 
is much more than a mere exposition of Hebrew, Jewish, Greek and 
Christian speculations about the life after death. The author aspires 
to set forth the Christian view of the future life in a form which 
“will prove itself.” His fundamental premise is that “the Universe 
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is dominated by a Will that wills the good of selves ;” but this is just 
what Christianity argues. However, Christianity, he says, does not 
leave the matter in merely hypothetical form. It affords proof of a 
Being whose essence is Love at the center of all being, in the character 
and career of Jesus Christ, and particularly in his resurrection. This 
affirmation of historic Christianity it is necessary to bring into rela- 
tion with the general conception of an evolution in which humanity 
partakes, and with the secular progress of mankind. It is at this 
point that the author feels that his own specific contribution is to be 
made. Those who approach religion with the author’s general assump- 
tions will find much of value in this work. Those who do not will 
acknowledge the author’s familiarity with a wide field of historic re- 
ligious beliefs, even although they do not find his attempted recon- 
ciliation of the Resurrection with an evolutionary view convincing. 


Babak 


A Preliminary Report of the Hanchow Excavation. David C. Gra- 
ham. Chengtu, China: Journal of the West China Border Re- 
search Society, 1934. 

The Report contains a preliminary account of excavations made 
near Hanchow, Szechuan Province, China, by Dr. Graham, who is 
Director of the Museum at the West China Union University, in 1933. 
The various objects recovered by the expedition from an ancient grave 
or graves are believed to date back to the beginning of the Cheo Dy- 
nasty, or to about 1100 B. C. The Report is copiously pe peeenins 


A Way to Life. Ernest Fremont Tittle. New York: Henry Holt 
and Company, 1935. Pp. 183. $1.75. 

When Doctor Tittle delivered these lectures on the Ayer Founda- 
tion at the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School a “capacity audience” at 
each lecture testified both to his consummate ability as a speaker and 
also to the fact that his hearers felt that his utterances were of great 
value. 

The title of the volume indicates that its chapters have a practical 
aim. This aim is to show how humanity in the future can become 
secure from the immense evils in which at present we are so terribly 
involved and positively what fundamental conceptions and principles 
we must believe and practice if universal human well-being is to be won. 

The author rightly stresses the idea that those principles and proc- 
esses that are indispensable to human welfare and progress have “cos- 
mic support.” And this reviewer was glad that he interprets this 
cosmic support in terms of a personal God of justice and love. 

Doctor Tittle never loses sight of his practical aim, and this prac- 
ticality will constitute the chief value of the book for most of his 
readers. He tells us why men need religion and exhibits in detail its 
practical values. Having referred to Karl Barth’s pivotal view that 
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there is nothing in man but darkness, corruption and absolute moral 
helplessness, he declares that as a corrective to an extravagantly high 
appraisal of man and his power to lift himself to a higher life Barth- 
ianism may render an “immeasurable service,” but “as a positive recom- 
mendation it may in the end prove terribly destructive of the very 
faith in God it is seeking to promote.” Our author holds to a certain 
kind of faith in man because he deems it necessary to human welfare 
and theistic faith, yet he is no humanist. In fact he paints a very 
dark, but none too dark, picture of human life both as to its external 
circumstances today and, what is far more serious, as to its inner 
spirit, and expresses his belief that the humanist hope for man is 
groundless on humanistic premises. If humanity is to be secure there 
must most fundamentally be a purpose and power of good in the 
heart and activity of the eternal and good personal God. If good is to 
triumph in this world both the nature of man and also the nature of 
the universe must be on the side of the good. In connection with his 
assertion that war cannot be abolished if either the nature of man or 
the nature of the universe is for war and against peace he presents 
in brief compass one of the most telling indictments of modern war 
this reviewer has ever heard or read. 


He condemns the competitive principle and advocates the co-opera- 
tive principle in economic and social relationships because the former 
is destructive of human well-being while the latter is a secret of man’s 
progress toward his true goal. He gives a whole chapter to the rela- 
tions between the individual and society and in seeking for a reconcil- 
iation of their conflicting claims finds that it is impossible apart from 
the Christian way to life. The chapter on Freedom and Authority is 
marked by sanity and discrimination and realism. Doctor Tittle sees 
clearly that man needs guidance and that men are today craving au- 
thority on a large scale, so much so indeed that they willingly submit 
to it in some very dangerous forms. And then our author points out 
just where man can and should find the authority he needs. One great 
value of this volume is that it touches upon so many movements in 
contemporary thought. Much in the foregoing illustrates this fact 
and still another example of this is his reference to Professor Wie- 
man’s conception of God. He recognizes that it has considerable prac- 
tical value yet he is rightly dissatisfied with it because in his view no 
such impersonal God is adequate for human need or can reasonably 
be a basis for a sufficiently firm and inspiring faith that the good will 
finally triumph in this world. 


It is difficult to classify this book. It is certainly a book of Chris- 
tian ethics; it contains considerable theology; it treats of economics 
and of sociological matters; and many passages in it bring one so 
close to the mind of Christ and the heart of God that they would be 
profitable for meditation in one’s devotional hours. This book is the 
fine fruitage of a mature and gifted mind and a Christian spirit. They 
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were fortunate who heard these lectures, but so also will be those who 
read them. May the circle of readers be very wide! ee ei, 


The Church and the Children. Mary Alice Jones. Nashville, Tenn.: 
The Cokesbury Press, 1935. Pp. 275. $2.00. 


If one takes the view that religion is a body of predigested material 
to be served to children in small amounts from time to time, this book 
would probably be irritating. If however, one should take the view 
that genuine religion is an experience which each must largely work 
out for himself, with such aid as understanding adults can give, then 
this volume will be a treasure-house of suggestions. The function of 
the leader, whether parent, pastor, or teacher, is regarded as that of 
aiding children to experiences of religious quality, and then of help- 
ing them interpret and broaden those experiences. Religious educa- 
tion is thus the process of the guidance of religious experience. The 
author applies this principle to instruction, worship, organization, home 
relationships, and so on, with great skill and persuasiveness. 

In this book, as in most of our religious educational literature, the 
church and its educational program constitute the vital center of the 
child’s religious experience; the home is in substance a co-operating 
agency. Whether we wish it or not, and whether we know what to 
do with it or not, the center of the child’s experience is the family. An 
experience-centered curriculum should be the first to recognize this 
fact. The sooner we take the attitude habitually that we, the church, 
are auxiliary to the home in this matter of Christian education, and 
build our programs on that hypothesis, the sooner we shall have like- 
lihood of success. This will mean not less attention to our work or- 
ganized within the church building, but more, and this excellent book 
will be a guide of the greatest value. The book we most need right 
now, however, is one that will teach us how to stimulate and guide 
home religion. Perhaps this will be Miss Jones’ next pad ee 


Harper’s Monthly Pulpit, Books 31-38. New York: Harper & Broth- 
ers. $1.00 each. Book 31. A Man of Property or the Jacob 
Saga—Harris Elliot Kirk; Book 32. The Way of Faith—Joseph 
R. Sizoo; Book 33. Life at Its Best—Avery Albert Shaw; Book 
34. Finding Ourselves—Charles R. Brown; Book 35. Hearing 
the Unheard—Merton S. Rice; Book 36. Throne Rooms—Gaius 
Glenn Atkins; Book 37. The Victory of Faith—George Craig 
Stewart; Book 38. The Face of God—G. Stanley Russell. 

These volumes continue to provide sermons of excellent quality. 

The positive, constructive note is emphatically and repeatedly sounded. 

The years that deepen the furrows on face and brow bring a wistful- 

ness to the heart and a new depth to the longing for the truly spiritual. 

These sermons respond to this questing mood. Det E 
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Morning and Evening, J. D. Jones. New York: Harper and Broth- 
efs.(, 1955. Ppidl9.$200r2 

Here are twenty sermons by one of the foremost preachers among 
Nonconformists in Great Britain—Dr. J. D. Jones of Bournemouth. 
For many years the Christian world has shared with the Richmond 
Hill Congregational Church the rich fruitage of this pastor’s preach- 
ing. Dr. Jones preaches with his wonted vigor, his moderate liberalism, 
and his usual careful exegesis. Pastoral experience, insight into the 
meaning of this era, breadth of general culture, discriminating literary 
taste combined with deep spiritual sincerity unite to make the publi- 
cation of this volume an event of no mean significance to Christian 
life on both sides of the Atlantic. De 


The Prophet of the Heart. Frank Cairns. New York: Harper and 
Brothers. 1935. Pp. 149. $1.50. 


The five lectures in this book were delivered to the students of the 
colleges of the Church of Scotland in Aberdeen and Glasgow as the 
Warrack Lectures on Preaching for 1934. They come to us with a 
friendly and illuminating foreword by Charles Reynolds Brown. The 
lectures, Preaching—A Chivalrous Adventure, The Sermon as an Act 
of Worship, The Sermon as the Prophet of the Heart, Technique, 
The Preacher Himself, are full to the brim of reverent, heart-search- 
ing common-sense. There is a “tang” of the rugged Scottish country- 
side in the language and in the thought. We have not merely experi- 
ence, but experience honestly analysed and tersely expressed. The 
reading of this book will help preachers to appreciate the quality of 
soil which produces real preaching. |B eg et ob 


AS THE EIGHTH YEAR BEGINS 


PRESIDENT ALBERT WILLIAM BEAVEN 


O* behalf of the faculty and the student body on Divinity Hill I 
send fraternal greetings to the Colgate-Rochester alumni around 
the world. We opened the year with a splendid class of carefully 
picked men, who give fine promise for the ministry. The spirit of the 
group has never been better. 


I want to remind the alumni, who are in this section of the country, 
of the spring convocation, next April 13-16. The two lecturers already 
chosen are Rufus M. Jones, of Haverford College, famous in the field 
of mysticism, philosophy and Christian leadership, and Toyohiko 
Kagawa of Japan, who needs no introduction. There will probably be 
a third lecturer. Lectures begin on Monday evenings the thirteenth, 
and the convocation concludes with the alumni banquet on Thursday 
evening. It will be a rare week. Our accommodations will undoubted- 
ly be taxed to the limit, therefore we suggest that all alumni who expect 
to come and desire reservations, write as early as possible. We have 
many others who apply and we desire to take care of visiting alumni 
first. Communications should be addressed, as usual, to Mr. Ewell. 
Last year we had alumni groups in automobile parties from states as 
far distant as Wisconsin. We are looking forward to a worth-while 
reunion this year. 


To our alumni on an even wider front we make this additional com- 
ment on the items in the President’s Report published in the May issue 
of the Bulletin. Plans are steadily progressing for the erection of 
apartments for missionaries home on furlough, who are desirous of 
doing additional work in the Divinity School. There will be six of 
these apartments, each one furnished with all the heavy furniture. 
They will vary somewhat in size; the largest of them, however, will 
have two separate bedrooms, with a day-couch in the main living-room 
which can be used for extra guests. While final decision has not been 
made about the cost, the rent will probably not be over $25 per month, 
with a flat cost in addition for heat, light, gas and telephone. The 
apartments will be reserved for the year specified in the order of 
applications filed by those who are desirous of using the apartments 
for the object named. We are anxious that our alumni shall be taken 
care of as far as possible, and take this occasion of sending this notice 
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through the Bulletin, so that they may know of the plans. Even though 
their own final plans may not be complete, it would be wise, if there 
was a probability that such reservation might be desired, to file a letter 
to that effect. This could be withdrawn at any time, but it would give 
us notice of possibilities and enable us not to make final disposition 
of an apartment for any given year until after correspondence had 
indicated that the first writer was not going to use it. 

As the Bulletin goes to press, actual construction has not begun, but 
it will, we expect, in the near future. 

If present plans carry, Mrs. Beaven and I may see some of our 
alumni on some of the mission fields in connection with the trip around 
the world which we hope to take in the fall of 1937 and early winter 
of 1938. We shall not be able to get far off the beaten track, but hope 
to see some of you on your fields of work. 


=e 


SYLVESTER BURNHAM 
1842-1935 


Joun BENJAMIN ANDERSON 


| ae Sylvester Burnham who died in his home in Newburyport, 

Massachusetts, on the twenty-third day of September in his 
ninety-fourth year was a member of our Faculty for sixty years; forty- 
three of which were spent in active service, while during the last seven- 
teen years he was Professor Emeritus of Semitic Languages and Old 
Testament Interpretation. This is by far the longest time any one has 
ever been associated with this Faculty. 

Doctor Burnham was born in Exeter, N. H., on February 1, 1842, 
and was graduated from Bowdoin College when he was twenty years 
old. At the time of his death he was Bowdoin’s oldest living alumnus 
and the college sent its most gifted professor to represent it at the 
funeral. As a member of the Christian Commission during the Civil 
War he ministered to the spiritual and physical needs of soldiers. He 
declined a government pension. He did not believe that any man who 
could support himself ought to be paid a pension for doing his duty 
to his country. This was characteristic of Doctor Burnham’s scrup- 
ulously fine feeling in money matters. Another instance is that he 
sincerely deplored what he regarded as an unavoidable waste of our 
funds because he as the recipient of a retiring allowance kept on living 
to such a great age. In 1873 he was graduated from the Newton Theo- 
logical Institution and then became pastor of the Baptist Church in 
Amherst, Mass. His most notable achievement there—and it was in- 
deed a notable one—was to persuade a refined and cultured member of 
the choir of his church to become his wife. She proved to be a min- 
istering angel to him to the very last hour of his long life. Every one 
who knew them well realized that Doctor Burnham owed his success 
in no small degree to her self-sacrificial merging of her life in his life 
and work. I feel sure that Doctor Burnham’s students would not be 
satisfied with any account of their great teacher which did not pay 
some tribute to his gifted and noble companion. Possessed of a bril- 
liant mind and an overflowing heart she filled nearly half a century of 
an extremely busy life in Hamilton with such fine intellectual work, 
such gracious deeds, and so many beautiful friendships that she be- 
came one of the most universally honored and best beloved women 
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who ever adorned the social life of Hamilton whether in village, church 
or university. Fite 

Beginning his work on the Colgate campus in 1875, Doctor Burn- 
ham not only served as professor for forty-three years but also as 
Dean of the seminary for seventeen years and as Librarian of the 
university for twelve years. During his incumbency of the latter posi- 
tion the library was removed to a home of its own, a costly building 
of which in those days the university was justly proud, and further 
it was under Doctor Burnham’s administration that an even more im- 
portant advance step was taken, namely, the change from an outmoded 
method of classification of books to the use of the Dewey system. It 
is inevitable that very few of the teachers and students of subsequent 
generations who reap the fruit of the labors of such a man would ever 
know anything about the one to whom they owe so much. But such 
a fate awaits the vast majority of educators. 


The impressions Doctor Burnham made upon us his students were 
so strong, so well-defined and indelible that when we recall the years 
in which we sat at his feet we feel that we are looking back to a very 
striking personality whose characteristics are conspicuous and unmis- 
takable. Physically he was tall and straight and until well on in middle 
age his hair and beard were coal black. His eagle eyes were unusually 
piercing. He had a commanding presence, a powerful but pleasing 
voice, exhaustless energy, and spoke in the pulpit and even in the class- 
room with extraordinary vigor and passion. To be in his classroom 
was sometimes to spend an hour with a living personal tornado. This 
may be a hyperbole, but his old students know that it is not much 
exaggerated. He was a positive character if there ever was one. He 
often made me think of Elijah and John the Baptist and John Knox. I 
shall never forget some scenes both in church and classroom when this 
strong man with flashing eyes and voice of thunder cleft error down 
from helmet to saddle as with a mighty battle-axe. He was a war- 
rior saint, a militant teacher, 

“Spurred at heart with fieriest energy 


To embattle, and to wall about his cause 
With iron-worded proof.” 


He hit hard. Many a sentence was a blow. When he broke our 
images they came down with a crash. He made a tremendous impres- 
sion upon his students by this godlike energy. Throughout life they 
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never escaped the influence of this man who, when he deemed them 
in error, smote them hip and thigh; this leader who served as one of 
God’s trumpeters summoning them to battle for the truth. And this 
was due not only to his natural strength of will but also to his high 
degree of personal integrity. This manifested itself in many ways, 
in regard to money matters as already indicated. It came out also in 
his keeping of appointments. This was to him a matter of some mo- 
ment. He himself was punctiliously punctual. A lady whose house 
he passed regularly in going to and returning from the campus told 
me that he was her clock because he was so punctual. Time was 
exceedingly valuable to him and therefore he felt that he would be 
wronging’a man if he kept him waiting and conversely he felt a 
grievance against the man who was tardy with him. He sometimes 
said with a sense of real injury, “I have wasted a quarter of my life 
waiting for people who were not on time.” Every one recognized the 
Puritan conscience in him. How it appeared in his daily work as 
scholar, teacher and dean, and in all his relations to the Baptist church 
in the village! His ear was always open to the “stern Daughter of the 
Voice of God.” His life was a life of duty and he loved the “smile” 
upon the face of duty. For though duty was to him a very serious 
and demanding thing yet there was nevertheless a smile upon its face. 
It was fair and beautiful in his eyes. The service of God and man 
with all the obligations it involves was glorious to him, and times with- 
out number he gave expression to his sense of privilege in having work 
to do, service to perform and responsibilities to discharge. And for 
this reason there was a place in his life for fun and joy and an elevated 
feeling that he possessed untold wealth and eternal treasure as a son 
of God. He loved Jesus, his “blessed Lord,” with a great love. His 
relation to Christ irradiated his inner life. His students will recall 
how often his voice would break and emotion surge up from the depth 
of his being when in public prayer he spoke to or meditated upon his 
Lord and Savior. 

Doctor Burnham believed in a teaching ministry. He once said to 
me that the main business of a minister is to discover what the teach- 
ings of the Bible are and then to proclaim those teachings from the 
pulpit. Consequently in his view exact and adequate biblical scholar- 
ship was of prime importance. It became an eminently practical mat- 
ter. And so he gave his life to the study and teaching of the Bible. 

Doctor Burnham was an ardent scholar. His enthusiasm for schol- 
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arly thoroughness and exactness so fired his zeal all his life long that 
it is no exaggeration to say that his passion for scholarship burned like 
a glowing flame upon the altar of his devotion. Even when nearly 
ninety, having now become blind, he prepared himself to teach his 
Sunday School class in Newburyport by basing his preparation upon 
his own fresh study of the Greek New Testament with the assistance 
of his wife who read it aloud to him. Incidentally, it is a striking 
evidence of the intellectual quality and the wifely devotion of Mrs. 
Burnham that when about eighty years old she learned the Greek lan- 
guage and became sufficiently proficient in the Greek text of the New 
Testament to be able to render this service to her husband. Doctor 
Burnham’s relentless exactitude and exhaustive thoroughness as to 
details were a mental and moral tonic to such of his students as were 
not temperamentally unfitted to admire and practice such painstaking 
and meticulous precision. Early in his scholarly career he threw him- 
self with immense enthusiasm and diligence into the study of Hebrew. 
It was always a keen pleasure to him in after years to recall his asso- 
ciation with William Rainey Harper, then professor at Yale, in the 
working out of the inductive method of teaching Hebrew. When Dr. 
Harper engaged in the enterprise of building up the new university 
at Chicago, he desired Dr. Burnham to teach Semitics there. But, 
like several other Colgate teachers of that elder day who were invited 
to more conspicuous chairs than those at Colgate, he declined the in- 
vitation out of a conscientious loyalty to the seminary at Hamilton. It 
seems to me that the decision was a fortunate one. He would not have 
been permanently happy in Chicago. For several reasons his work 
could be more congenial and fruitful at Colgate. There he devoted 
himself with ceaseless toil to the study of the Old Testament. He 
was in an especial degree a great lover of the prophets, and was their 
clear, virile and eloquent interpreter. He sought to know exactly what 
they thought and said and was determined that his students should 
not misrepresent them as thousands of ministers were doing. As 
Doctor Daniel H. Clare, present at the funeral by special request of 
the Colgate-Rochester Divinity School, said in his address, “While 
he was conservative in his views he was tolerant of the views of others, 
but it aroused his wrath if one attempted to put in the mouths of the 
speakers of the Old Testament one’s own ideas instead of striving to 
penetrate their mind and interpret their thought. He loved the proph- 
ets, and when he rose to read and interpret them it often seemed to 
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us that with his passionate voice and flashing eyes Amos, Isaiah, Hosea 
and Jeremiah had flung the ashes of their graves aside and were once 
more in the streets of Jerusalem and Samaria.” 

While many of his old students would perhaps think of Doctor Burn- 
ham on the intellectual side as primarily a scholar, yet he was also a 
strong and able thinker, that is, a theological thinker, as conscientious 
and devoted a thinker as he was a Semitic scholar. It would be hard 
to find a man more continuously absorbed than he was in deep and 
earnest thinking,, He was an intellectual Jacob who said to the truth, 
“T will not let thee go except thou bless me,” and wrestled with the 
truth unto the breaking of the day. He would have made a good 
model for Rodin’s “The Thinker.” But whenever a scholar is also 
profoundly interested in philosophy there is always a danger that his 
philosophical presuppositions and conclusions may trespass upon the 
domain of his scholarship. I do not know whether Doctor Burnham 
was aware that in some respects his able and conscientious scholar- 
ship was theologically conditioned to some extent because his religious 
convictions were of such surpassing importance and preciousness to 
him. No one could take a technical course in the Old Testament with 
Doctor Burnham without becoming more or less acquainted with his 
particular type of Christian theology, and in many cases without being 
directly challenged by this forthright teacher as to whether he accepted 
or rejected the teacher’s views. Doctor Burnham impressed some of 
his “boys” as being a Christian thinker who strenuously endeavored 
by his logic and his theology to keep biblical scholarship from straying 
dangerously far from the orthodoxy of the day. However, it was very 
salutary for young men to be confronted by a man who really believed 
something with all his heart, a man who was utterly uncompromising 
in his loyalty to his convictions and who would, if need be, fight to the 
death for them. With a strong, firm, unfaltering hand he held on 
high the torch of truth, and his students turning their eyes toward that 
beautiful hill in Hamilton from Asia and from Africa and from 
Europe and from many parts of America could still in vision see that 
beacon burning to illumine, to cheer, to summon them to ever larger 
and intenser devotion to the kingdom of God. 

When Colgate University in 1918 upon Doctor Burnham’s retire- 
ment from active service conferred upon him the degree of Doctor of 
Sacred Theology the Dean of the University said concerning him: 
“He has left the impress of his personality upon this theological sem- 
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inary and upon the churches which it has served. For over forty 
years he has given to this university an unsurpassed devotion and a 
love which made his many labors a joy. He has been a great teacher 
and a preacher of the prophetic mould. His career has been an in- 
spiration to duty and a high example. He is a man ‘rich in learning, 
strong in intellect, noble in character, fervent in spirit, serving the 
Lord.’ 

Doctor Burnham’s funeral service was held in the Baptist church in 
Newburyport, addresses being delivered by his pastor and by Professor 
Robert P. T. Coffin of Bowdoin College and by our own representative, 
Doctor Daniel H. Clare of North Adams, Mass., who was not only 
one of his best beloved “boys” but also was his pastor in Hamilton for 
seven years. Since the themes Doctor Burnham most loved were 
Jesus Christ, the Church, and the kingdom of God, it was appropriate 
that two of his favorite hymns, “The Church’s one Foundation” and 
“Jesus, Lover of my soul,” were sung at his funeral. Doctor Clare 
offered a prayer at the grave and the Reverend Clark T. Brownell, 
D.D., of the seminary class of 1897 pronounced the benediction. 

An impressive memorial service was held in the chapel of the Col- 
gate-Rochester Divinity School on Thursday, October the third, at 
which his old student, colleague and friend who writes these words 
delivered the address. The choir, President Beaven, and the speaker 
marched in to the strains of Beethoven’s Funeral March; and after 
the address and prayer the great hymn, “For all thy saints who from 
their labors rest” was sung as the Recessional. 


